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PREFACE 

This book is intended to be of use to those 
already engaged in Mail Order business, and to 
those who contemplate taking up this method of 
trade. It is the author's desire to deal simply 
and frankly with his subject, especially keeping 
the beginner in view. In consequence, he asks 
for a sympathetic hearing by those who are 
masters of the craft, men and women to whom 
some of the chapters must read like their ABC. 

The writer must be pardoned for anything in 
the work that may appear discouraging, or as 
an undue presentation of difficulties. This is not 
intended; for a far more useful purpose is in view. 
But it would be unfair to any reader who contem- 
plates adopting as a career, salesmanship by post 
or advertisement, to paint the case in its optimistic 
colours only. 

Mail Order business has for years attracted the 
attention of a large number of skilful and brilliant 
business men and women, and may be regarded 
as having passed from experimental regions into 
the status of an exact science. Every experienced 
firm has its own particular characteristics and 
methods, and (what is far more important) many 
have their own men of genius working the 
machine. 
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PREFACE 

The beginner is out to meet the competition 
of traders who are both sane and courageous, 
and such competition is severe. 

But there is no monopoly in brains ; there is 
no standing still in trade ; and " ideas " are yet 
at premium price. The most successful Mail 
Order trade of ten years hence may be controlled 
by some yoimg man or woman who, at the 
moment this book is being read, is just cautiously 
"turning his mind aroimd the possibilities of 
business by post." 

The writer apologizes for the title. "Mail 
Order " is an Americanism which has crept into 
the language, but is now so fully understood 
that it would be affectation to attempt to use a 
synonymous term. We do not " mail " letters 
in this coimtry, we " post " them, and it is to be 
regretted that the good English word " post 
cannot be used. But " Post Order Business 
would be a confusing title, suggesting a form in 
which money is sent ; hence the author is driven 
to use a now familiar, but to his mind, 
imfortimate foreign term. 

All the names throughout the book are fictitious 
and are only used to illustrate the subject dealt 
with. Where real incidents are told the names 
of people and towns have been changed. 
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CONDUCTING A 
MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 



CHAPTER I 

BRITISH AND AMERICAN BUSINESS 

Mail Order business is the name given to that 
class of trade in which orders from the general 
pubhc are received by post and personal shopping 
is imnecessary. In consequence, it can be con- 
ducted from the plate-glass fronted department 
store in the main street, the heavy, solid ware- 
house in the side lane, or the single room in 
the suburbs. 

It is a business of many varieties, worked on 
a system capable of application to every known 
need of man. 

British Methods Differ from American. 

The term " Mail Order " comes from America, 
where the trade done under this description is 
amazdng in its range and turnover. 

It is important, however, for the British 
tradesman to grasp at the outset that American 
Mail Order trade is no criterion in this land : the 
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conditions of the two countries are so vastly 
different. 

He should note this fact carefully, as most 
of the Uterature dealing with the subject is 
American and not entirely appUcable to other 
lands. 

America is a territory of gigantic distances, in 
which quite wealthy buyers may Uve scores or 
even hundreds of miles from the well-equipped 
shops at which they would like to trade. From 
San Francisco to New York are long stretches 
•^ in which the occasional village store must sufBice 
the needs of personal shoppers. Scattered 
farmsteads and isolated colonies abound in 
regions in which considerable wealth is created, 
and where the ability to purchase is very 
great. 

In this country, upon the other hand, almost 
the entire population is within a dozen or twenty 
miles of some town or city, whose principal shops 
display practically the same classes of goods as 
may be bought in Oxford Street or Westboume 
Grove. 

The Shopping Habit. 

The love of standing outside a counter or in a 
showroom is as great in America as it is here ; 
but, across the water, geographical conditions 



VISITING THE SALES 

are a barrier to indulgence in the shopping habit 
in many remote regions. 

This being so, it is hardly to be wondered at that 
successful Mail Order business in America requires 
rather superlative adjectives to describe its dimen- 
sions. But the trader in this land must not base 
his estimates of outlay or return on figures 
which may reach him from such a favoured 
country. 

As an example : Firms in New York or Chicago, 
catering especially for the needs of well-to-do 
farmers' famiUes, may act wisely in going to 
very great expense in the preparation, printing, 
and distribution of a general price list. They 
are addressing a really interested class of readers. 
The pamphlet, approaching a volume in size in 
numberless cases, will be perused with eagerness 
by a whole household, not one of whom has 
ever entered a great department store. 

This does not mean that in this land a similar 
outlay would be unwise. But it does mean that 
the trader's list will meet a severer test, and that 
he will be addressing a large number of buyers 
who can visit a big shopping store any market 
day, or whose annual trip to London during the 
sales is a fixture. 

The Mail Order firm is right up against a deep- 
rooted instinct in human nature. Man (and 
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MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 

especially woman, should one term include the 
other) is a trading creature. The instinct of 
bujdng, selling, and barter is in his blood. From 
earliest time his custom has been to do the deed 
by word of mouth, with the article before him. 
Contracts and receipts may be written on paper, 
but actual trading is, by nature, verbal. 



CHAPTER II 

DEPARTMENT OR BUSINESS 

Mail Order business falls naturally into two 
chief divisions — . 

(1) The first of these is where selling through 
the post is only part of a general system of 
salesmanship, and the same articles supplied in 
this way are also sold over the counter. Such is 
the mail order department of a firm of retail 
drapers. , 

(2) The second class is that in which the whole, 
or, at all events, the greater bulk, of the trade is 
transacted by post, and where contact is estab- 
lished and maintained with clients by adver- 
tisement, correspondence and general publicity. 

Distant and Local Trade. 

In the first case, the nimiber of lines offered is 
numerous, covering the whole range of the 
trader's stock. In the second, attention is usually 
concentrated upon comparatively few articles, 
each of which may constitute a cause of campaign 
in itself. But even this distinction must be held 
loosely, for some firms offer a great variety of 
articles for sale through the post. 
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MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 

The subject must be treated, as far as possible, 
under two headings, as in reaUty two distinct 
kinds of trade are involved. Although some 
business houses may simultaneously develop both 
the local postal business (which is really a part 
of their local shop trade), and a more distant 
trade by post, carrying on the two branches as 
one department, it will sooner or later be f oimd 
that the distant trade requires different treatment 
from the local. The local shop trade may be a 
splendid starting point for the more specialized 
business by post, but that is all. 

Preliminary Work. 

Indeed, the natural genesis of a Mail Order 
business is for the retailer, already accustomed to 
receiving orders by post from local customers, 
and working from his shop as a centre, to branch 
out into the more specialized trade. He is 
naturally the man to do this, as his previous 
experience helps him to realize the particular 
difficulties of such a trade, especially those 
arising from the exceedingly high cost of adver- 
tisement. The man without any kind of footing 
in commerce will hesitate to embark his capital 
in a purely speculative venture, in which a 
whole system to which he is a stranger must be 
built up and a whole campaign planned* 
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PROCEED CAUTIOUSLY 

A Tobacconist's Business. 

As an example : Mr. Callowhawk, the tobac- 
conist of Market Street, Exeter, carries on a good 
local trade from his single shop. He finds that 
some of his own special brands, especially his 
" Flymg Pan " and his " Top-note Turkish " 
cigarettes, have achieved a pleasing local fame, 
and that advertisements in the Exeter papers 
not only bring customers to his shop but orders 
by post as well. 

This man's mind begins to play aroimd the mail 
order idea,and he sees,not Exeter only,but London, 
Yorkshire, Lancashire and the whole coimtry. 

He is already a tobacconist and knows his 
trade, and his " Fljdng Pan " cigarettes should 
sell anywhere. Postage will cost as little to Leeds 
as to Exmouth. He fancies his skill as an 
advertiser. Why should he not boldly experiment 
in one sdected district, so as to test the possibility 
of building up a Mail Order trade all over the 
country? 

The moment he does so, however, he is embark- 
ing upon an enterprise that is entirely different 
from his retail business; and the Mail Order 
section he has already worked, though useful in 
many ways, is not an ultimate standard by 
which he can measure the needs of his new 
departure. 
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MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 

t 

The essential difference lies in the methods of 
salesmanship. Mr. Callowhawk's trade in Exeter 
centres aroimd the shop in Market Street. Mr. 
Callowhawk's customers in Leeds, Tonj^andy 
and Timbridge Wells know nothing of the shop 
in Market Street. Their interest is centred in 
" Flying Pan " cigarettes. The picture of the 
clumsy god with wings on his hoofs is imprinted 
upon their memories as much as the painted 
ef&gy in the doorway in Market Street is fixed 
on the minds of good Exeter citizens. 

It is important to keep the distinction between 
local and distant in mind, as methods highly 
successful for one might easily be disastrous in 
the other. 

Retail Drapery Trade. 

The retail draper, for instance, who advertises 
a niraiber of attractive bargains in the local 
press lays himself out to do a Mail Order trade. 
He will welcome the orders that come to him 
through the post as gladly as those given over 
the counter. To him the newspaper column is 
an increase of his shop-front and his counter 
space, a chance of making his show-room stretch 
out over a coimty or two. 

But he will not judge the merit of his adver- 
tisement entirely by the result it draws in orders 
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ATTRACTIVE BARGAINS 

by post. It will bring him so many actual 
customers who will come into his shop, and buy 
not only what he has advertised, but other goods 
as well, or in their place. 

Beyond this, his annoimcement is not chiefly 
an advertisement of the special blouse, dress 
length, fur stole or blanket of which he makes a 
feature. It is publicity for his whole trade; 
and part of the general poUcy of building a 
cimiulative effect in the mind of the pubUc from 
which his shop may benefit. 

The whole point is that he can afford to be 
topical and seasonable and to offer bargains this 
month which will have no special use next. Later, 
he will have something equally good to offer, and 
the present advertisement will help him to do so 
effectively. 

Hence it may pay him to expend the whole 
price of the twenty " Special Heavy Witney 
Blankets " he has in stock, in the cost of the 
announcement, knowing well that they cannot be 
replaced at the sum. What he loses in repeat 
orders, he gains in the reputation his retail 
business enjoys for giving value. 

Continuous' Advertising. 

Now the man who sets out to do a Mail Order 
trade pure and simple, and who has no shop, 
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MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 

at all events, not within reasonable distance of 
his clients, cannot afford to work on such lines. 
It is important with him that he shall not lose 
the cumulative effect of continuous advertisement 
and, as this gathered consequence can only with 
difficulty be attracted to himself and his business, 
it is important that it be attracted' to the article 
or articles he sells. 

For him to advertise an article for sale by 
Mail Order, well knowing that his stock of that 
article is low and cannot be replaced, is almost 
an act of folly. Successful advertisement is the 
art of repetition — the art of bringing the pubUc 
attention to one fixed centre. The retailer in a 
hundred varying ways may be as diffuse as he 
likes, as long as he makes that centre his shop and 
gets people to turn their steps and their thoughts 
and their postal orders toward it. 

But the man without a shop must choose the 
only other available centre for attraction — ^that 
is, the article itself. Let him be constantly 
changing this and he will be about as successful 
in business as would be the draper who keeps 
moving from High Street to Market Street, 
disappearing entirely for a time, and then 
reappearing in a suburb. 

The Mail Order dealer without a shop who 
advertises " Dudley's Dress Length Serge " in 
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REPEATED PUBLICITY WINS 

January, and " Dudley's SUver-streak Blouse " 
in March, and " Dudley's Knitted Conway 
Jumper" in June, is wise up to the pomt of 
repeating his name in each advertisement, but 
until " Dudley's Dress Length Serge " is a house- 
hold word, he is certainly scattering himself too 
much to gain full benefit from his repeated 
outlay. 

Repetition Brings Results. 

The cost of advertisement and of salesmanship 
of any kind is so heavy nowadays that only in 
a very few cases can it be claimed that a single 
advertisement pays for itself. It is repetition 
which really brings the results which make 
advertising pay. 

Just as the commercial traveller opening new 
groimd can rarely hope to make his business 
profitable till he has repeated journeys over the 
groimd two, three or a dozen times, so an 
advertisement can scarcely be expected to gain 
its full results till it has become rather familiar 
to the eye of the reader. 

A trader's advertisements must keep empha- 
sizing one simple idea to be really useful. The 
idea may be accompanied by all kinds of tem- 
porary and topical details, but the central idea 
itself must be permanent. 
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MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 

" Higgins, High Street/' is such an idea ; no 
matter what goods Mr. Higgins advertises under 
it and how he changes his matter from week to 
week, for his shop is always there. But the 
" Dudley's . . . . " followed by a constantly 
changing list of articles, is not good enough, 
though the address of the warehouse be repeated 
every time. Dudley is a specialist and he must 
keep naming his one speciality till he is successful 
enough in that to start a second de novo. 

The Central Fixed Idea. 

This argument is not an attempt to prove that 
a general trade by Mail Order, such as is worked 
from a wholesale warehouse or factory, is im- 
possible, but that in such a trade the " central 
fixed idea " is just as important as it is to a 
retail business. It is not the shop, or the special 
article in such a case, but the form and its method 
which gain the cumulative value of repeated 
publicity. 

The man selling a great number of articles in 
this way and issuing a general price list monthly 
is a champion of a method of salesmanship. He 
may call it " fireside shopping " or " saving 
middle profits " or what he will, but here, as in 
other places, there is a central fixed idea : his 
own name linked to a system of trade. 
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CHAPTER III 

COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 

This chapter relates chiefly to a Mail Order 
business as a trade by itself, and not one carried 
on in connection with a retail store. 

For convenience sake we will presume it is 
addressed to a beginner who has had no previous 
experience of this class of trade. (A very unsuit- 
able beginner, by the way. It is always advisable 
to gain inside experience of a trade before 
embarking one's own capital in it.) 

Selection of Goods. 

The first thing is to decide upon the article or 
articles which shall be sold. 

Here our dealer may have already made up 
his mind. He has long been intimate with a 
small manufacturer who is able to supply 
unlimited quantities of very excellent fountain 
pens at a low price, and is willing to stamp any 
name or trade mark upon them, and is also willing 
to help the trader with capital or credit. 

It may even be that this manufacturer is 
anxious to start such a business as a branch to his 
own, but for trading reasons would prefer it to be 
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MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 

a separate concern, so that should it collapse, his 
own original business will be undamaged, and he 
will simply lose the amount he has ventured in it. 

Such arrangements, while not common, do 
occasionally take place, and in such cases the 
question of choosing the article to be sold, does 
not arise; as it is the very fact of the article 
being at hand, that suggests the business being 
formed. 

But supposing there is no such cause for 
choosing a special line and the beginner has an 
imlimited choice. 

Local considerations will weigh with him. 
Resident in Sheffield, he will almost naturally 
select cutlery. He will not be embarrassed for 
want of supplies, and should trade spring in on 
him in a gigantic rush, he is on the spot where 
he can easiest arrange to obtain goods to fill his 
orders* 

In Bradford, he will think of woollen goods. 
Settled in Manchester his mind will turn to 
cotton fabrics. In Nottingham he will not Ughtly 
discount lace. In Birmingham, lighter metal 
and brass contrivances may appeal to him. 

Ensuring Supplies. 

Unless bound by partnership agreement, he 
should keep a careful watch upon sources of 
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BE LOYAL 

supply. Loyalty in business pays, and two 
strings to the bow is not always a sound policy. 
Yet firms change hands, or collapse, and the 
man doing a trade of this kind must always be 
prepared for the difllculty of getting his articles 
supplied, without break, from some source or 
other. 

The ^trader is warned, for the same reason, 
against building up a goodwill by advertisement, 
in goods that come from abroad or in markets out 
of his reach. Should the supply suddenly cease, 
the cumulative value of his advertisements and 
goodwill would be lost. 

In the choice of an article the beginner needs 
only to satisfy himself that there are several 
sources from which he can obtain his suppUes. 
Presuming that the article is one requiring plant 
and skill to produce, if he is careful in this respect 
he need not immediately add to his cares by 
becoming the actual manufacturer. 

Manufacturing Goods. 

It is a soimd axiom of business : " Possess a 
market before you manufacture goods to fill it." 
A buyer can buy small or large quantities to 
complete his orders, no matter how much they 
vary in size and nimiber week by week, but 
a manufacturer is faced with the problem that 
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MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 

below a certain output he loses money, and that 
a demand beyond it is di£Gicult or impossible for 
him to meet. 

A Mail Order trader should not harass his 
mind with unnecessary problems. At one season 
of the year a hundred orders a month may be 
all he can get without hopelessly extravagant 
outlay on advertisement ; at another a very 
small expenditure may enable him to obtain ten 
or twenty times the number. To be forced 
to maintain his sale at an even quantity for 
manufacturing reasons may mean hopeless 
spending at one time and a disastrous muddle 
of his harvest at another. 

When a trade has become assured, goods may 
be profitably manufactured. The whole year's 
turnover can be estimated and stocks built up 
to meet season rushes. 

A Workable Plan. 

The trader must early concern himself with his 
plan of campaign. In this, financial probabilities 
should seriously be weighed. In plain EngUsh, 
he must have costs and prices so definitely 
allowed for that he can be sure reasonable results 
will bring him a profit. 

The writer has seen some strange business 
projects in which this has not been done. In 
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ATTEND TO DETAILS 

one case the goods were to be offered for sale 
through the post at such a price that, quite 
apart from publicity costs, there would be an 
actual money loss oii^ every article sent out. 
The money to be received would not pay for the 
goods, plus packages, postage and labour. The 
fact was only discovered after the campaign was 
actually begun, but fortunately before much 
money had been spent. 

Pricing the Articles. 

Having chosen his article or articles, the trader 
will naturally consider methods of packing, 
the cost of packages, the amount of labour which 
will be involved, and the cost of distribution by 
Parcels Post or Parcels DeUvery. 

The size and weight of his article must come 
into early survey, as there are limits set by the 
Post Office, and the post may be the only means 
he will find of reaching a part of his cUentele. 

Printed matter, labels and letter heads belong- 
ing to the actual despatch department, must 
come in for careful thought. 

In settHng upon his price, the trader must not 
under-estimate the expense of any kind of 
salesmanship, whether in the press or through 
the post. 

It is unfortunate that there is a rather tiresome 
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MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 

and absurd sajdng going around that " Advertising 
does not add to the cost of goods." Quite what 
is meant by the sa3dng the most patient inquiries 
do not elicit. Probably the idea is that adver- 
tisement is the cheapest form of salesmanship (a 
very doubtful theory by the way I). 

From the viewpoint of the Mail Order trader, 
however, the statement is worse than fallacious ; 
it is imtrue. Publicity of some kind is the 
natural way by which he will sell his wares and 
publicity costs money — ^heavy money. The cost 
of selling every parcel must be borne by that 
parcel or there will be a loss on the transaction. 

In the chapter on advertising, publicity is 
dealt with more fully. The presimiption in this 
case is, that the trader in working out his cost 
must give serious thought to the amount that 
every package will cost him to sell. He may 
rate his ability in this direction too high and 
find his profit swamped, or he may go to the 
other extreme and put himself out of competition. 

Cash in Advance. 

The financial bearings of his case must come in 
for careful review. Where the whole of the 
money is payable before the articles are sent out, 
the problem of capital is simplified. But even 
here, allowance must be made for the slowness 
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SOUND CALCULATIONS 

with which a connection is bmlt up through 
publicity. 

We will take a fanciful case (with figures 
equally fanciful) — 

Simon Heap brings out his famous " Heap's 
Conway Dessert Set," comprising 12 spoons and 
12 forks, best plated silver, at 25s. carriage paid. 

His calculation is that every pound spent in 
publicity must sell five sets to allow him expenses 
and profit. 

His advertisements are excellent and well 
placed, and his calculation is justified ; each 
sovereign does sell five sets. 

But if this is a soimd estimate for the trade 
when it is in nmning order, almost certainly it 
will not be true at the beginning. Such is the 
added weight of repetition in public annoimcement 
that if the normal result is five sets for a sovereign, 
at the beginning it will be very much lower. 

The question for him to face is whether he 
estimates this low enough and can afiord the 
heavy cost at the beginning, when instead of 
4s., every set costs him, say, £1 to sell for the 
first month ; 15s. for the second ; and 10s. for 
the third. 

Hopeful as such a gradual change would be, it 
might prove disastrous to Simon Heap were he 
not prepared for it. 1 
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MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 

But Simon Heap's financial problem is greatly 
increased if, instead of cash, the basis of his 
business is credit. Two shillings with the order 
and five shillings a month afterwards may increase 
sales, but the^ arrangement needs capital or some 
workable financial arrangement. 

At present it is not easy to get a firm of bankers 
to finance such a method, especially in small 
business. With the amalgamation of banks has 
gone on a slow change of method favourable to 
the firm with capital. But probably even now 
there are firms doing a Mail Order business who 
are financed by overdrafts upon the security of 
impaid instalments. 

Instalment Plan and Overdraft. 

We will presume that a motor car firm works 
on the Mail Order system. (" Ridiculous," gasps 
the reader, but in America hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds' worth of motor cars have been 
sold in this way.) 

Such a firm dehvering a car on a first instalment 
of £50 and holding an agreement for future 
payments of £15 a month for ten months, has a 
paper capable of negotiation if signed by a man 
of substance. 

A number of such documents constitutes very 
reasonable security for an overdraft provided : 
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MONEY RETURNED 

(a) the clients are good ; (ft) the firm has a sound 
reputation ; and (c) a bank has liberal and 
progressive ideas. 

The lender of money would expect to be 
safeguarded. The loan would not be for the full 
amount, and purchasers would agree to pay their 
instalments into the bank in question or cross 
their cheques in its favour. 

But the more general method in a case like 
this would be the protection of the bank by the 
formation of a company and the issue of mortgage 
debentures as security. 

Alternative to an Overdraft. 

The writer is bound in all fairness to refer to 
this subject, but it should be added that over- 
drafts are dangerous. Keep within your own 
capital, or secure an addition in the clear cut 
business method of partnership, or by the sale of 
shares and debentures. 

The advice may not be needed, as banks are 
not as pUable in this way as was once the 
case. 

** Money Returned ' ' Motto. 

Let your poUcy be, whenever possible, " Cash 
returned if the goods are not satisfactory." 
This method pays. More than this, you are 
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MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 

competing with houses who rigidly work on this 
policy. 

You may not be able to apply the rule in the 
case of the sale of a ten-reed organ or a four- 
cylinder car, without some protection against 
the loss involved by carriage and damage. But 
for general purposes it is well worth doing. 
Unless your goods give fairly general satisfaction 
you are on wrong Unes, and your advertisements 
will become subjects of imfavourable comment. 
The proportion of goods you have returned is a 
useful index to you. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE WAREHOUSE AND DISPATCH DEPARTMENT 

The profits of any business can easily be lost in 
its warehouse. 

The first risk is robbery. Mere distrust and 
suspicion are not safeguards against loss in this 
way. Frequently they are irritants that lead 
to loss rather than the reverse. Many an honest 
employee, annoyed by the unjust and unpleasant 
manner of his employer, relaxes his own vigilance, 
and becomes careless of the firm's interests. 
Less scrupulous people may even argue : " Well, 
if I get the distrust I may as well take the goods 
as well." 

Staff Selection. 

The best guard against dishonesty is to employ 
workers of obvious character, and to select these 
you must be a judge of your fellow men. Good 
men and women will not permit robbery to go 
on aroimd them if they can prevent it, and their 
gathered moral force is a serious deterrent to 
a wrong-doer. 

But beyond this, system is important. Where 
aU goods are dispatched in one way, and at one 
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MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 

time in the day, it is easy to devise a method of 
checking them out. 

Avoid many doors to the public street, excepting 
for use in case of emergency. Well regulated 
warehouses and factories can only be entered or 
left by the workers through one doorway. 

Ample warehouse space pays for itself. Stock 
is easily visible and there is les5 danger of it 
being " put in behind somewhere." 

Completed stock ready for sale should be kept 
apart from stock in course of preparation. For 
instance, supposing* you are a packer of goods, 
and yourjarticle is tea, which you buy in big chests 
and have packed into small parcels ; by adopting 
this course, you have an easy check upon the 
carefulness of the packers. 

One Deal at a Time. 

Finish each deal by itself. Into the weighing- 
up room goes 500 cwt. of tea. There is no tea 
there when it is brought in. Let that tea be 
weighed up and passed on, to the last oimce, before 
another consignment is broached. Some of the 
employees may stand idle for a few minutes, but 
this is better than the confusion of partly finished 
transactions spreading themselves everywhere. 

Parcel Delivery. 
Arrange, if possible, to get signatures for all 
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TAKE STOCK FREQUENTLY 

goods. Where you send them through the post 
this cannot be done, but carriers will always 
sign. 

Let your carriers call at a stated time each 
day. You can thus more easily arrange for 
proper supervision when goods are leaving your 
warehouse. 

There are in London and other places parcel 
delivery agencies which deliver parcels through 
large parts of the coimtry at low charges. If 
your goods are light you should get in touch with 
one of these firms. Those who lay themselves 
out for the trade of wholesale chemists are often 
useful, as they are accustomed to dealing with 
small packages in a very careful manner. 

Frequent rough stocktaking is advisable. Where 
all goods are parcels or packages, easily coimted, 
and each order means one such sent out, a simple 
calculation and a Uttle coimting forms a rough 
check, useful for working purposes. 

An excellent S5rstem, if you have room, is to 
reserve one floor or walled-off space for dispatch 
This should be cleared down to the last package 
once a day — ^usually when the collecting vans 
have come and gone. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE BOOK-KEEPING OF MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 

CASH ACCOUNTS 

The book-keeping of business transacted through 
the post need not be very involved ; for general 
purposes, the simpler the method the better. It 
is easy to fall into the mistake, however, of 
endeavouring to make one record answer too 
many purposes, and in the desire to avoid a little 
extra clerical labour, to nm the risk of con- 
fusion. 

There are two kinds of transactions by post, 
and for practical purposes it is wise to deal with 
them separately. 

The first of these is cash transactions : that is, 
those in which the full amoimt of money is 
received before the goods are sent. These con- 
stitute the greater bulk of business of this kind. 

The second are credit transactions : that is, 
where the article is not completely paid for 
before it is dispatched, and payments are to be 
made in a nimiber of instalments at stated periods. 

Cash Transactions. 

In the case of the first, the tradesman is free 
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LOOK AFTER THE CASH 

from the liabiKty of bad debts. He either receives 
a money order, postal order. Treasury note or 
cheque, which it is reasonable for him to assure 
himself will be honoured at presentation, 
before he sends the goods. 

Almost the primary book of every business 
man is his Cash Book. This book should contain 
at least two sets of cash colimms ; it should set 
out plainly each day the amoimts received on 
one side, and the amoimts paid away on the other. 

In theory every money transaction should 
appear in this book. In actual practice it is 
convenient to enter smnmaries. 

As an illustration : in nearly every business of 
any size there are trivial amoimts paid out every 
day for stamps, postage, ink and stationery, 
cartage and similar small charges. Usually this 
accoimt is kept by a junior clerk, who is 
given a small amount of capital, say, £5, £10 
or £20. 

From time to time as the available cash of 
this jtmior runs low, or at stated intervals, say, 
once a week, a fiulher amount is given to him. 
The simplest and most effective way of doing this 
is on the " Imprest " system. The junior passes 
in the vouchers and receipts for the amounts he 
has paid out, divided imder their different 
headings, such as "Carriage," "Postage," "Office 
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MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 

Sundries," and the amount thus outlay ed is 
given to him, bringing his " cash in hand " up 
to its original amoimt. 

As all transactions should pass through the 
bank, it is usual to give this sum in the form of a 
cheque and the transaction appears in the Cash 
Book as a credit to the bank on one side and a 
debit to expenses account on the other. 

This illustration shows how a single entry in 
the Cash Book can be used to smnmarize a 
number of small transactions. On the same 
principle a single entry in the Cash Book can be 
used to summarize a number of separate amounts 
received. 

Now where there is a very large trade done in 
Mail Order business, especially for comparatively 
small stuns, and each morning brings a big 
budget with many postal orders and cheques, it 
is desirable to avoid needless clerical work. 

Enter each Item. 

In theory, each simi received should appear in 
the Cash Book ; but in a business of this kind, 
which does not require a customers' Ledger, the 
Day Book itself can be used as a kind of com- 
panion or extension of the Cash Book, thus 
obviating the necessity of entering full details 
in both. If this is done, it is important that each 
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CLEAR RECORDS NECESSARY 

transaction shall be fully and clearly entered in 
the Day Book, so that, in addition to showing 
the cash received and that the sale has been 
entered, it may also show that the goods have 
been dispatched. 

It is suggested that the first cash column of 
the Day Book shall be used for entering each simi 
received for goods ; that this colimm be totalled 
after every post, or once a day ; and the total only 
be extended into a second colunm and entered 
in the Cash Book. 

This entry could appear in the Cash Book in 
the following manner — 

/ s, d, 
July 17th, 9 a.m. post. Cash as per Day Book 87 4 2 

The whole amount should be paid into the 
bank as a lodgment by itself, or as part of a 
lodgment made up of two or more similar amounts. 

Departmental Expenses. 

Now it may happen that a firm is doing a Mail 
Order business in two or three different lines, 
in which it is desirable to keep the departments 
separate. 

We will take the case of a firm advertising 
** Foimtain Pens " and " Fretwork Tools." The 
** Fretwork Sets " have an established trade 
and sell satisfactorily. The fountain pen is an 
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MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 

experiment, costing a great deal in publicity 
and, as yet, in its infancy. 

Naturally, that firm wants to keep the two 
departments as separate as possible, so as to 
gauge the profits on the new venture. Some of 
the expenses are mixed and can only be got at 
by averaging. The same office and the same 
warehouse are used for dispatching and dealing 
with the goods, but in advertising entirely 
different and separate poUcies are followed. 

The firm has two Day Books (or one Day Book 
with analysis columns), one for the pen, the other 
for the tools. But in the bank accoimt their 
custom stands as a whole ; the Cash Book is 
used for both branches. 

It is easy then for two entries to appear — 

July 17. 9 a.m. post. Fretwork Day Book . 52 11 4 
„ „ „ „ Fountain Pen „ „ . 7 17 6 

One purpose to be pursued in all book-keeping 
is to have a clear record of ever3^hing that 
matters, so that at any time the whole story of 
a single transaction may be ascertained without 
difficulty. 

Cheques and Cash Received. 

Where a large nimiber of small amounts are 
received every day, it is desirable that somewhere 
a record be kept of particulars of what those 
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KEEP PARTICULARS OF REMITTANCES 

sums axe. In the case of money orders, postal 
orders. Treasury notes, it may not be necessary 
to copy the nimibers, but the trader should be 
able to show the form the remittance took. The 
simple initials P.O., M.O., or T.N., may save 
much trouble. 

In the cases of payments by cheque rather 
fuller particulars should be taken, especially when 
many cheques for similar sums are being received. 
The name of the bankers, the branch, the amoimt 
and the signature on the cheque, where it differs 
from the name appearing in the Day Book, are 
the facts wanted. 

As each order appears on some paper or letter 
or newspaper coupon, it is sufficient if these 
particulars be boldly marked upon this accom- 
panying document when the post is opened, 
thus — 

" Barclays, Marazion, 10s. 6d. E. Newcombe." 

Where the name on the cheque is identical 
with that on the order, the signature is not 
needed. As banks are becoming fewer, abbrevi- 
ations can freely be used : " Bar.,*' " LI.," 
" L.C.W.," speak for themselves. 

It is here suggested that, as]the post is opened, 
each document accompanying money be marked 
with a date stamp and the particulars indicated 
above. The separated sheaf of postal orders 



MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 

and cheques could then be counted and kept 
separate till the total has been shown to balance 
with the total in the Day Book. 

An Efficient Check. 

The total or totals entered in the Cash Book 
and the sums prepared as a lodgment at once 
constitute a double check upon the accuracy of 
the whole ; and in case of any question arising as 
to any particular sum, the details entered upon the 
client's order enable the subject to be dealt with. 

Some firms, who object to essential entries 
being made upon loose dociraien*ts, have a rule 
that in a coliram, by the side of the cash received 
from a customer, shall appear such particulars 
of the remittance as are indicated above. This is 
a matter for each to decide for himself, but where 
amoimts are small and it is desired to economize 
space in the important books, the method already 
shown should be sufficient. Customers' orders 
are filed away and kept, at all events, beyond any 
period of dispute, so that it is possible to refer 
to them should occasion arise. 

Before passing from the subject of cash 
received, it is important to point out that every 
action in which actual money is handled should 
be carefully reviewed, so that its security shall 
be sufficiently safeguarded. 
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LOCK THE LETTER BOX 

Letter-box Precautions. 

In the first place, the letter box should be 
kept locked and its ke}^ held only by responsible 
and trustworthy people. It should be of ample 
dimensions so that the postman is not forced to 
put part of the delivery imder the door. If the 
post is collected at the post office, it should be 
by a reliable messenger and in locked bags. 

A trader must remember in this connection, 
that his reputation is involved as well as the 
money loss. The person who sends money 
through the post and does not receive his goods is 
a far more serious critic to deal with than the one 
who has made an awkward mistake at a shop, 
such as giving two Treasury notes for one. 

The advertisement which draws money but 
does not lead to receiving goods is easily branded 
as fraudulent in the mind of the sufEerer, and a 
few victims of carelessness or of a faulty system 
can do incalculable damage. 

The writer has been responsible for the conduct 
of some important newspaper competitions, in 
which postal orders for small sums have poured 
in to the editorial department like a snowstorm, 
and the provisions to prevent errors have always 
interested him. 

It would probably amaze many men in 
business to realize the elaboration of check and 
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safeguard that, with some firms, has raised the 
control of these competitions ahnost to the 
level of a fine art, for it tempts the opinion 
that anyone who contrives in these jdaces to 
misappropriate a single sixpence would be poorly 
paid for his ingenuity with the whole of the 
prize money. 

Newspaper firms know the value of reputation 
wherever other people's money is involved — 
and a trading firm needs to be even more 
particular. 

Reliable Postal Clerks. 

The letters should be opened by a responsible 
person. He should be a careful person, too. 

Some time ago a firm, making a new departure, 
which involved receiving money through the post, 
had a curious letter from the waste paper company 
to whom they sold their oflBce waste. It contained 
a number of postal orders totalling to some 
poimds. 

" These," the letter ran, " were foimd in the 
opened envdopes and waste paper we collected 
from you yesterday." 

Needless to say the firm set to work to organize 
a better system. 

As speedily as possible, actual money should be 
divided from the letter or order accompanying it. 
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FIRST THINGS COME FIRST 

Some sticklers for correct business method may 
say that this advice is imsoimd, and that a 
cheque should not be separated from an order 
till that order has been accepted, as an error 
may be made in a remittance which cannot be 
rectified without prejudice, unless the original 
cheque or payment is returned. 

In very large transactions this may be the 
case. It would be unwise hastily to pass a 
cheque for, say, jfSOO into the bank without 
noticing that it was marked " in full settlement," 
while the account really standing at ;£450. There 
are certainly occasions when a cheque and its 
accompanying document should be held together 
and dealt with as a whole. 

But in a great stream of small transactions, 
first things must come first. Avoid any Hability 
of loss by making sure of the cash in hand. 
There can be a later check on the cash before a 
lodgment has been prepared for the bank. It 
is not wise to pass aroimd an order with a Treasury 
note pinned to it from hand to hand in a business 
employing many people. 

And here it is suggested that even where it is 
necessary to refimd money it is soimder to do 
so by sending the firm's own cheque, and not 
to return the original remittance. There is less 
hability of confusion and loss this way, and from 
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AN EFFICIENT DAY BOOK 

a book-keeping point of view such transactions 
are easier to deal with. 

On page 36 is a ruling of a simple form 
of Day Book, in which such entries may be dealt 
with. 

This is only a suggested ruling, but the trader 
may desire fewer or more colimms and can see 
a variety of rulings at any good stationer's. 

The first four columns speak for themselves 
It is convenient for each order to be given a 
number. This can be done as the entries are 
made in the Day Book, the numbers sdected 
following in sequence. The number can be 
marked on each order as the entry is made. 

The first cash column should be totalled every 
day or every post ; that is, as often as the 
amoimts are carried to the Cash Book. These 
totals should be extended into the second colmnn 
which should be continuously added for whole 
periods of, say, a week, a month, or a half-year. 

The next two colimms are for the execution of 
the order, showing who dispatched the goods 
and date. The two single ones beyond are only 
suggestions. All transactions should be carded, 
and the card number could go in one ; all totals 
posted to the Cash Book should have a posting 
folio for reference. 

In the last cash column is space for those 
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MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 

undesired entries " Cash returned." Where these 
are so few as to be ahnost unknown this column 
may not be necessary, a bold statement in red 
ink opposite or immediately beneath the original 
entry possibly meeting the case. But the original 
cash entry should not be altered, or the totals 
interfered with. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE BOOK-KEEPING OF MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 
CREDIT ACCOUNTS AND OVERDUE DEBTS 

Some Mail Order firms sell goods on credit. 
Usually there is a first instalment paid before the 
goods are dispatched and the balance is payable 
in instalments spread over a period. These 
instalments are usually monthly. 

There are also firms among whom there is a 
custom of sending goods upon approval without 
any previous payment at all. This custom is 
more conunon in the United States than here. 

Goods on Approval. 

It is recommended that where the " on approval 
S3rstem" is adopted, the goods can only be re- 
garded as sold when they have been retained for a 
period of a week or two, or a first payment has 
been made. This rule will prevent futile Day 
Book entries and the opening of an unnecessary 
number of Ledger accounts. All goods sent on 
approval could be entered in a special book 
reserved for the purpose, and later transferred 
to the Day Book as soon as the sale becomes 
unquestioned. 
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MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 

Of course, should the usual experience of the 
firm lead to the conclusion that in nearly every 
case, sending on approval results in a sale, it 
would be unnecessary to establish this inter- 
mediate accoimt, but where the percentage is 
high the " On Approval Book " should be useful. 

Avoid Card System of Accounts. 

Accoimts should be kept in Ledgers, noi upon 
loose cards. What is written in a book has 
permanency and is not likely to be lost. 

The Ledger Accoimt should be a record which 
will show at any time how the account stands. 
It is easy for the trained eye of a book-keeper to 
see at a glance how payments are being kept up, 
but should the accoimtant distrust his own 
swiftness of analysis or a more precise method 
be deemed desirable, it is quite easy to mark the 
Ledger in such a way as will immediatdy reveal 
the fact that the accoimt is one, two, three or 
more instalments in arrear. 

The following example is given of one of these 
methods. It consists in using the wide column 
on the credit side ordinarily devoted to the word 
" Cash " in the top line and ditto marks on 
those following, to another purpose. 

Right down this column can be marked the 
numbers of the separate instalments and the 
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MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 

dates they are due. The two dates bemg near 
each other it is easy to see how the account 
stands. An accountant, going through this 
Ledger on 31st December, for example, would 
see that two instalments were overdue in this 
particular account. 

In the chapter upon the Card Index, the writer 
advises against the system of using cards for the 
purposes of watching and collecting overdue 
accoimts. Such a method may seem simple, but 
the simpUcity is a delusion. The Ledger is the 
natural record of financial doings, and it is here 
that all actions should be noted, so that when 
its pages are opened the exact position of each 
accoimt may be seen. 

Many firms adhere to the simple old-fashioned 
method of pencil notes in the Ledger, referring 
to actions advisable or taken, references to letters 
written or forms sent. The most important of 
these can also be transcribed on the Card Index, 
especially as a siunmary of a transaction when 
completed. Such a sentence as " Very slow in 
payment and imsatisfactory. Do no more 
business " (probably paraphrased in other words), 
should certainly be noted in the Card Index, in 
a business where each transaction is separate, 
and the Card Index is consulted rather than the 
Ledger, as each new order is taken. 
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WATCH OVERDUE ACCOUNTS 

Overdue Account Book. 

The writer has seen no system of manipulating 
cards as useful for the purpose of watching slow 
accoimts as the simple method of the " Overdue 
Accoimt Book." 

This httle volume should be long and narrow. 
In it are entered the Ledger page numbers of 
the accoimts requiring watching, so there is not 
much work involved in keeping it. Once a week 
the folios marked in this book can be referred to, 
and struck through if the amoimts have been paid. 

Every month or so the Ledgers should be gone 
through thoroughly and each accoimt examined. 
A new list should be made in the Overdue Account 
Book, dated at the head. When this has been 
completed, it should be compared with the 
previous list and folios occurring on both should 
be marked with a cross on the new list. Should 
the folio on that list already have such a mark 
against it, a double cross should be made and so 
on, one more cross being made on the new list 
than appears on the old one. 

The old list can then be cancelled. It is 
obvious that a glance down this Overdue Accoimt 
Book will reveal the slowest and most troublesome 
accounts at once, and answer the same purpose 
as any possible juggling with a number of cards 
in separate boxes. 
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MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 

More than this, the attention of the bode- 
keeper is kept to the Ledger, and every account in 
all its completeness is before him at reasonable 
intervals. The method may not be so " auto- 
matic/' but it is along the line of applied common 
sense* 

Where credit is given for a considerable amount, 
it may be necessary to obtain information about 
the customer. For this purpose some of the 
wdl-known inquiry agencies are usefuL 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE CARD INDEX 

The Card Index is a most valuable ally to the 
firm doing a Mail Order trade, and much of the 
ease of working will depend upon the care and 
system in which it is kept. 

In operating a Card Index it is important to 
remember that each card is, after all, only a 
separate scrap of paper liable to be removed, 
mislaid or lost, and though all kinds of matters 
may be copied upon cards, the card alone should 
not be the only place of entry fdr important facts. 

Books for Money Records. 

All money dealings, for instance, should be 
entered in books. If the system requires it, 
payments can be indicated upon cards in some 
dear and simple way, but a book is an abiding 
record ; leaves cannot be torn out without leaving 
a tdl tale confusion of the folio numbers. 

Emphasis is laid upon this point because some 
traders have an idea that with a good card system 
Ledger accoimts are not necessary. The theory is 
dangerous. We will take the case of a Mail 
Order firm selling goods on a system of spread 
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MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 

pa}mients. In theory it looks a remarkably 
handy plan to keep the accounts upon separate 
cards. As the month's instalments are paid the 
cards can be transferred from one drawer to 
another, and by having three or four drawers in 
operation the cashier is able to tell at a glance 
how the payments stand. He can put his finger 
at once upon the cUents who need to be written 
to. 

But he can do precisely the same thing with a 
Ledger. The pages of a book are very much 
easier turned than the cards in a box. 



Danger of Sectional 

One of the chief difficulties arising out of any 
card system is the confusion resulting from keep- 
ing cards imder too many divisions. Often it 
seems an easy and desirable thing to divide cards 
into sections, but the more often it is done the 
worse th^ muddle becomes. 

To make the case plainer, we will use an 
illustration. 

Mr. Jones, the new partner in Hindle, Wakes 
& Co., took over the management of the office 
and began to pay attention to the Card Index. 
A most intelligent lady clerk had hitherto looked 
after this. 

" How many cards are there ? " he asked. 
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JUGGLING WITH CARDS 

" Just over 4,000," replied Miss Bate. 

" How are they kept ? " 

" In alphabetical order." 

" Of towns ? " 

"No! Of names." 

" That won't do," said Mr. Jones. " We wiU 
have a separate drawer for each town." 

It was done. The single index becaine thirty- 
two indices. 

Next question. 

"Are all these 4,000 cards, the names of 
customers ? " 

" No. Only about half. The others are 
inquirers, or names from Usts we have obtained." 

"Dear me. Miss Bate. This won't do. I 
want these separated. I want all the actual 
customers in one lot and those who have not yet 
bought in another. You can't nm a business on 
these old-fashioned lines. We must know where 
we are." 

So the thirty-two boxes leaped to sixty, or, at 
least, to sixty divisions. 

A little later — 

" I've been speaking to Tompkins, Miss Bate, 
and he isn't keeping the credit accoimts up to 
date. I want all those who owe money to be 
separated from the others." 

" And kept all together, Mr. Jones ? " 
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" Oh, dear me, no ! Keep them Uke the rest, 
under separate towns." 

That meant twenty-four more boxes. 

A week later came another brilliant idea — 

" These credit accoimts. Miss Bate ! A S3rstem 
ought to show at a glance how things stand. It 
must be obvious to you that on our present 
system the cards don't. Now I want these 
credit account cards divided up again. All those 
that are paid up in one set : all those that are a 
month overdue in another : all those two months 
overdue in a third, and so on." 

" And still keep them in the order of towns ? " 

" Of course." 

" It's getting a bit puzzling, Mr. Jones." 

" I can't see it. It's as clear as daylight to me. 
All that is wanted is a Uttle common sense and 



care." 



So a few score more divisions were made and 
Miss Bate's hair whitened a shade. 

Then came the next idea. 

"Miss Bate, I've got an idea. There is 
nothing like personal calls. I'm going to nm 
aroimd and see all these people we have here, 
at least, those within a reasonable run of London. 
So I want you to get the whole lot now divided 
into coimties." 

" And do away with the town divisions ? " 
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A CHINESE PUZZLE 

" Of course not. That would be silly. Really, 
Miss Bate, some people have such a wbird idea of 
business. What I suggest is quite easy." 

So a few score more boxes were ordered; 
Miss Bate lunched in the office and stayed 
overtime most evenings. 

Then a Uttle later — 

" I really don't know what game you're trying 
to play with this Card Index, Miss Bate ; it seems 
to me like a Chinese puzzle. I was searching for 
a few cards the other day and I'm blessed if I 
could find one of them. How people can't keep 
a simple thing like a Card Index beats me ! " 

" I think, Mr. Jones, if we put them all in 
alphabetical order again. ..." 

" Absurd. This is a business house." 

Four thousand cards with about three hundred 
divisions rapidly growing, and already many 
divisions with only a single card. Who could 
work it ? 

Division of Cards. 

In outlining a Card Index system, certain 
rough divisions may be advisable, but the fewer 
the better. 

For instance, if a firm has two distinct branches, 
in one of which it sells gramophones and in the 
other fountain pens, the division of method, 
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system, books, cutting right down through the 
whole firm would reasonably point to a division 
of the cards. But separate marks upon the 
cards would be just as useful ; the initial letters 
'' P " or " G " in red ink would teU aU that need 
be told. 

One division certainly does suggest itself, and 
that, the separation of those who have actually 
bought from those who have not. But even in 
these cases marks upon the cards tell the truth 
quite clearly. 

The writer's advice is to make one Card Index 
and to keep it as clear and simple as possible ; 
to make no divisions without most careful and 
weighty consideration. 

Alphabetical Order* 

The arrangement of the alphabetical order is 
obviously a rule to be guided by the requirements 
of the trade. There are two main systems. 
One is to keep rigidly to the initial letters of 
the surnames, the other is to divide under 
towns, sub-dividing each town alphabetically of 
names. 

Thus, in the first system Mrs. Morse, 297 
Bodlej^eld Lane, Esher, will be f ovmd under the 
letter " M " ; in the second she will be under the 
letter " E." 
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Details to be Carded* 

Each card should be marked with necessary 
facts. It should have the full name and address. 
Ledger folio if there be an account; place in 
correspondence file, if there has been correspond- 
ence ; easily recognizable marks indicating it 
goods have been supplied (and where only a few 
spedaUties are sold, what these are) ; circulars 
and circular letters sent. If the customer is a 
bad payer or further business is not desired, a 
danger mark in red ink is advisable. 

Steps taken for the collection of debts should 
be kept in the Ledger and not on loose cards. 
All statements about money should be in per- 
manent books, even if they are only temporarily 
pencilled in, to be erased later. 

The reason why a card is included in the index 
should also be indicated. Thus a special series 
of advertisements results in bringing many 
inquiries, which are carded. At the same time it 
is decided to card the names of town councillors, 
public officials and members of Parliament with 
the object of issuing a special circular letter for 
business purposes. 

Obviously the index should indicate the differ- 
ence between two such lists of names, and this 
can be done with simple clear marks upon the 
cards. 
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And here it is well to advise that all such 
signs and initials, thus used, should be carefully 
considered and so dear in themselves that they 
will not afterwards be misunderstood. The girl 
who marks some cards with a " P " because a 
pamphlet has been sent, and other cards with a 
" P " because a fountain pen has been sold, will 
pu^le a Uttle later as to who had a pamphlet 
and who bought a pen. 

When Card Division is Necessary. 

The objection raised above to the unnecessary 
dividing of a Card Index must not be taken as a 
sweeping objection to such a course in every case. 

There are occasions when a specially carded 
list of names should be kept by themselves and 
not mixed in with the general file. 

For instance, a firm doing a good steady trade 
with an index of, say, 5,000 names (the numbers 
in this book are entirely fanciful and only used for 
illustration), inserts advertisements which exer- 
cise a remarkable power of pulling inquiries, 
and in a week 10,000 of these are received. 

It is considered desirable to card inquiries and 
to use them all in a well planned, " follow-up " 
campaign. 

Common sense suggests that, at all events for 
a time, these cards should be kept by themselves. 
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THE CARD INDEX 

As sales are made they can be transferred to the 
standard index, but in a special efiort of this 
nature, operations might be greatly hampered by 
mixing the new with the old, especially when such 
an act would multiply the old index by three. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
advertising: newspaper and general 

This book makes no pretence to deal with the 
great subject of advertising as a whole. The 
endeavour that is here made is to keep as clearly 
as possible to a few special points which bear 
upon the Mail Order business. 

But none the less, advertising is the chief key 
of success in this occupation, and failure in this 
important particular means failure all along the 
line. The man who has not a good " PubUdty 
Sense," can scarcely expect to meet the competi- 
tion of the many capable advertisers who are 
already in the trade. 

"Publicity Sense." 

The writer uses the phrase " Publicity Sense " 
because it expresses what the advertiser really 
needs. It is not essential that he shall be able 
to write an advertisement or even to fix upon 
its form or upon the type to be used. Many a 
good advertiser cannot do any of these. But he 
must be able to judge an advertisement. He 
must be able to see it from the point of the public. 

There is a tradition growing up in some places 
that advertising can be done by deputy, and the 
trader may easily be led to believe that for the 
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pa}nnent of pounds, shillings and pence all such 
work can be done for him. 

This is a very dangerous theory, especially to 
a beginner. From first to last the advertiser has 
only one final court of appeal : his own judgment. 

Part of the exercise of judgment may well be 
the choice of other men to do the important 
work. The man who sits in his office for hours 
on end trying to draft an advertisement and 
finally throws aside his effort as hopeless, does 
not prove himself a weak man by the act — ^rather 
he proves his strength. He may have the 
soundest grasp of what ought to be on the paper, 
although he is quite incapable of putting it there. 

To such a man the expert writer may be a 
god-send, but it is not sufficient that the expert 
copy is good. The advertiser must be able to 
know that it is good. However gifted the expert, 
and however worthy of confidence, his employer 
will always be at a disadvantage if he cannot 
form clear and sound judgments upon the work 
he does. 

Employing Advertising Agents* 

When the advertiser gets further on, he may 
turn to advertising agents and rely on their 
more intimate knowledge of media, of the circula- 
tions of newspapers and the classes of readers 
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who buy them. He may increasingly trust 
and rely upon his experts and men of business, 
especially as success warrants him in doing so. 

But behind it all, unless he himself really 
possesses a " PubUcity Sense," and a knowledge 
of human nature, he can never hope successfully 
to compete in this career. 

This personal judgment is as necessaiy where 
others are employed as where the advertiser 
personally carries through his whole scheme. 
But it operates in a different way, more particu- 
larly affecting his choice of the men who shall 
act for him, than his decisions upon small details. 

There are no miracles in commerce nowadays, 
and the proprietor of a Mail Order business must 
not expect that by passing over so much money 
to an expert pubhcity man he can settle down to 
office routine and draw the profits. 

The proprietor of a Mail Order concern is an 
advertiser. If he doesn't know how to advertise, 
he doesn't know his own business. By the 
success or failure of this chief department of his 
trade he will stand or fall. 

Many a man has an excellent pubUcity sense, 
who has never advertised before, and though the 
writer would shrink from the responsibihty of 
advising any novice at this art to launch out in 
what is always a difficult and hazardous part of 
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business, he is convinced that, in the choice of 
risks, it is wiser for a man to test his own powers 
than to trust his capital entirely to the disposal 
of others. 

It is bad to choose a wrong way of advertising, 
but it is worse to choose a wrong advertising 
expert. You may correct your own errors in 
one case before you have spent much; in the 
other you may spend all you possess before you 
have discovered that you rely upon a broken reed. 

This is no attack upon pubUcity men, who, as 
a class, carry on a legitimate calling with proper 
regard to their clients' interests. The b^;inner 
may not meet one of these men, and instead may 
fall into the nets of some ingenious adventurer 
or some hopeful enthusiast who is *' expert " 
only in his own imagination. 

Advertisement Considerations, 

Here are some points upon advertising which 
may be useful — 

Read advertisements. 

Do this in two ways : (1) skimmingly, and 
(2) thoroughly. 

For the first method — 

Take a magazine or a newspaper. Let your 
eyes pass hastily over the pubUcity columns and 
pages. 
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Make a blue pencil mark against those adver- 
tisements that catch your eye and seem to stand 
out ; where a phrase or a picture attracts 
attention. Do this when you are feeling fresh 
and energetic. Do it also when you are feeling 
tired. 

Then go back and read those advertisements 
in the other way, that is, with thoroughness. 
It may be good to cut them out and by comparison 
to decide what features they have in conunon. 

Go through them again with the query in your 
mind : " Why did this appeal to me ? " 

It is important to ask this question because an 
advertisement may have attracted your interest 
through its subject rather than its form. 

Now, supposing you have just taken up 
gardening as a hobby, and you have got rather 
wrapped up in it, rising at dawn and working 
by moonlight, and supposing you have just 
decided that the children's toy gardening tools 
no longer suf&ce you. 

An advertisement headed '" Garden tools, hoes, 
rakes and spades," will naturally catch your eye. 
The interest in that case is in the eye of the 
beholder. That advertisement is no criterion, 
unless it should happen to be one advertisement 
out of a score proposing similar purchases in, 
say, a class paper devoted to gardening. 
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Pay attention particularly to those advertise- 
ments that attract you and yet that deal with 
subjects you are not interested in. If they 
claim attention you may know that it is because 
they are good in themselves. (It should be 
remembered that these are best tested where 
you have a neutral opinion, rather than a n^ative 
opinion. A bald-headed man may be naturally 
interested in hair restorer and a total abstainer 
in whisky pubUcity.) 

Testing an Advertisement. 

Read the advertisements which attracted you 
at first sight and submit them to one or two 
new tests — 

(a) Does more careful reading justify the first 
interest ? 

(b) Is the attractive picture anything whatever 
to do with the article with which it is connected ? 
Does it lead your mind on to it ? (The view of 
an aeroplane with a moon-set behind it gives you 
a mental jump, doesn't it, when you discover it 
is there to sell Higginworthy's Spring Braces? 
There is a hiatus somewhere.) 

(c) Is there an argument in the letterpress ? 
If so, does it simply argue or does it convince ? 

{dj Does the advertisement repel you when 
you read it, being too bombastic or claiming 
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absurd advantages? If so, you will note the 
fact that over-statement irritates. 

(e) Do you fed the statement is insincere as 
if the man who wrote it didn't beUeve it himself ? 
This is a point to watch for. Sincerity is the 
essence of advertisement. 

From a survey of a number of such endeavours 
to gain fuller attention a few generalizations may 
be made. 

The name of the article and the name of the 
maker may in themselves form good pubUdty, 
if repeated often enough, for some purposes, but 
they are scarcely suf&cient for a Mail Order 
business. Thus : " Apple's Soap " on every 
hoarding may be excellent. It conveys a clear- 
cut simple idea to the million, and backed by the 
efforts of traveller and counting-house, and the 
fact that every grocer keeps it, give the two 
words a tremendous force. 

The housewife, buying soap, has to go to 
the chemist or grocer in any case, and it 
may be immaterial to her which soap she buys, 
so the most familiar name rolls easiest off her 
tongue. 

Clearness Essential to Success* 

But you have a longer story to tell. That 
story, whether told in strict brevity or with 
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elaborated wealth of detail must be quite clear, 
so that the interested reader who desires one of 
the articles you advertise may have no difficulty 
in knowing the actions he must take in order to 
obtain it. 

" I saw a very clever article advertised the 
other day," said a friend of mine ; " I rather 
wanted to send away and buy one." 

" Why didn't you ? " 

" Well. I didn't quite imderstand the direc- 
tions. They puzzled me. There was something 
about send 5s. 6d. and then something about a 
free booklet, and it said ' Don't send money 
now ' ; and. . . . well, I thought it was too much 
bother to sort out the tangle, so I left it." 

People are like that. There are a few heroes 
who can't be crushed and they will rise superior 
to a compUcated advertisement. But their money 
isn't enough in itself for profitable trade. 

Be simple and clear. The confusion in this 
case arose from tr3dng to carry through two 
separate advertisements in one space. 

Need for Brevity. 

The Mail Order advertiser is almost forced to 
be a " reason- why " advertiser. That is to say, 
his pubhcity matter must contain the essence of 
an argument. It need not be long, in fact, it may 
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be compressed into a few words, but it should 
be there. 

The reader will ask *' Why ? " 

Because shopping by post is not the natural 
way of shopping in this country. Nearly all of 
us Uve near shops and the bartering instinct 
makes it easy for us to do trade across a counter. 

There is no obvious argument for shopping by 
post, such as a saving in trouble. It is a less 
difficult task to go to a shop than to write a letter 
and to obtain a postal order or draw a cheque. 

But there are many good argxmients for 
this method which, if properly stated, need but 
a few words to become quite convincing reasons 
to many people. Some of these arguments may 
be general — ^some, again, may belong to the 
special artide advertised. 

Suitable Phrases. 

Take general arguments. Here are just a few 
phrases which constitute whole lines of reasoning 
in themselves. Baldly stated they may appeal 
to the imagination, but equally they are capable 
of expansion to any length. 

*' Buy direct from the factory. One profit only." 

" No retail shop with heavy rent in main 
street." 

" Our cigarettes are made the same day as 
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they are sdd. This may mean a few hours 
delay but they have not been lying three months 
on the shelf of a retail shop." 

" There is only one price for our goods, and that 
price does not allow for a middleman's profit." 

Or the argxmient may be specific, dealing with 
a particular or advantage, such as — 

*' We are not manufacturers, but we are here 
in Sheffield, where twelve leading steel firms 
compete eagerly for our trade, taking our orders 
at those times when their works are quiet. In 
this way we are able to place our ' Pentiffin ' 
Knife on the market at an imvarying low price, 
making our own profit out of this imique power of 
buying and giving the other profits to our 
customers." 

After all, an advertisement is an argument. 
You have some reason to offer a man why ^ he 
should trade with you, and if you were talking to 
him you would give him that reason. Your 
advertisement is your method of giving that 
reason to a larger number of people than you 
can speak to. 

Attracting Likely Buyers* 

Your advertisement should be attractive. 
Before you go mentally wandering for outside 
qualities of beauty and interest, find out the 
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natural attractiveness and interest of the subject 
itself. 

We have all known the beautiful girl who has 
trie,d to enhance her natural charms by piling 
colour and confusion on herself in garments that 
startle. In the glory of her attire, she herself 
becomes almost plain. 

In the same way, your article may be buried 
beneath borrowed glories that you try to use to 
advertise it. A distant view of mountains is all 
very well, but as the illustration oi " Tino 
Bobbett's Guinea Lace Lengths," it doesn't seem 
to come in, and is a present of so many inches of 
space to the editor. 

As a writer on a variety of subjects, and a 
reader on infinitely more, let me assure you, Mr. 
Tino Bobbett, that your subject does interest 
me — ^all subjects do. I want to know about your 
lace, how it is made, where it is made, the 
machinery that is used in its manufacture, and 
a great many other facts about it. Put these 
facts in — ^and pictures of them also ; it is better 
than the mountain scenery. 

To attract by one subject and to change 
abruptly to another creates the same mental 
havoc that the exchange girl's message over the 
'phone would — 

"You have been talking for two minutes to 
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Hop 1974, now I am switching you on to Gerrard 
7328 for a change." 

Methods to Avoid. 

Let your message be simple, direct and inter- 
esting. It you cannot make it so, pay some one 
who can. 

Don't use slang. The King's English is 
excellent, and there is conviction in sound 
language. 

Don't strive after these American qualities: 
" Kick " and " Punch " and " Grit." Our leading 
writers love emphasis, but they get it in a different 
way. 

Don't let your advertisement be set up in a 
great nimiber of different kinds of type. These 
strain the eye of the reader. If newspapers had 
their leading articles set in this manner, news- 
papers would soon lose their power of shaping 
public sentiment, for no one would read them. 

Make your argument — not the type — ^stand out. 
Write in the press as if you were writing to 
cement an old friendship or to secure a new one. 
Talk to your readers, don't shout at them. 

Convincing the Reader. 

That the advertisement itself shall achieve the 
purposes of conviction is the chief object of the 
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advertiser. In this he cannot do better than 
remember the methods by which people are 
convinced : the avoidance of over-statement, the 
simple presentation of facts and arguments, and 
constant endeavour to be interesting. 

But, unf ortunatdy, this is not the advertiser's 
only work. He has to get his advertisement 
noticed. People rarely buy magazines or papers 
for the publicity columns, and the man who 
pays large sums for space is sometimes driven 
to desperate devices in order to catch the eye. 

It is suggested above that the reader should 
look at advertisements in two ways : first, with 
a hasty glance ; and second, with anal3^cal 
eyes. 

The advertiser's problem is to make the reader 
do both of these things. He knows that unless 
his announcement " stands out " among others 
and attracts the attention of the casual glance, 
much of its value is lost. 

It is for this purpose that illustrations are used, 
and that eccentric or unusual forms of " get up *' 
are devised. 

There is no golden rule for attracting attention, 
and only the advertiser's own judgment may 
guide him here. The picture, the quotation, the 
white space, the fancy border, the artistic scroll — 
all familiar methods have their advocates. 
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Plain Ads. Preferred. 

The writer's own prejudice favours the severely 
plain in preference to the ornate and fantastic. 
His theory is that the letterpress of a magazine 
or a newspaper looks more interesting than the 
advertisement pages or columns, but he would 
hesitate unduly to emphasize the view for several 
reasons. Among these are — 

(a) Editors do not Uke the advertisements to 
appear too much like editorial matter, and 
rather severely sub-edit the type and form. 

(6) Letterpress requires much ex]f)erience to 
make it look appetising ; the amateur can easier 
go astray here than in display work. 

{c) The severely plain is only fitted for certain 
forms of advertisements. 

What attracts the eye should be a part, if not 
the whole, of the story. The glance that is 
halted should either grip the meaning or tele- 
graph to the brain : " Here is something that 
looks interesting. I want to look into it." 
Arousing curiosity is as good as telling the story. 
But don't arouse curiosity in Mount Everest and 
try to satisfy it with a keyless watch. That 
maddens ! (At least it would if the keyless 
watch has nothing to do with the unconquered 
hiU, but if the watch is part of the mountain 
story it is legitimate.) 
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Concentration. 

Concentration is a keynote to successful adver- 
tising. A firm with a good number of specialities 
which they sell by the Mail Order method, may 
find their best plan of salesmanship is to advertise 
one article heavily, choosing that which is 
obviously good value; and, where sales are 
made, to send price Usts of other goods with the 
article sold. 

The names of these buyers are carded and 
made a basis for a " follow-up *' campaign. 

Firms adopting this method find it pays them 
to make their advertising line exceedingly good 
value. As this is iised as a means of getting 
names and addresses, it is reUeved of advertising 
costs, which are charged against resulting trade 
in other Unes. 
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CHAPTER IX 

advertising: booklets, price lists, 
folders and circulars' 

Booklets axe used more extensively in America 
than here, in the Mail Order business, for reasons 
akeady dealt with. 

Where the trade consists in one or two articles 
at a low price these are not largely used. Their 
chief value is (1) in the opening of a " follow-up " 
campaign, worked in conjunction with a Card 
Index, and (2) as price lists for Mail Order firms 
dealing in many varieties of goods. For conveni- 
ence we will call the first " Booklets," and the 
second " Price Lists." 

Paper and Type to be Used. 

The dominant note of the booklet should 
be quality. This need not mean extravagance 
and costliness. Many good things are cheap 
things, but the point to be aimed at is that 
whatever the kind, it should be good of that 
kind. 

With regard to the paper used, " Quality," 
says the reader, *' must mean hand-made paper. 
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But it need not. There are many magazines and 
periodicals printed on good paper which is 
certainly not hand-made. One or two of our 
daily journals are printed upon a surface that is 
more pleasing to the touch and the eye than some 
pretentious kinds of calendered paper. 

Let the type be good. Those not accustomed 
to dealing with printed matter are often unaware 
how well worth while it is to test the effect of 
different kinds of t}^. There are real artists 
among us nowada}^ who can place symmetry and 
beauty upon a printed page. Your printer may 
have excellent t3Tpe in stock, but without a little 
guidance may serve you up some mid- Victorian 
horrors that chill the eagerness as soon as the 
page is opened. 

Every good manufacturer of type issues speci- 
men books, and these can be obtained without 
much difficulty. A study of these quite repays 
the man who intends to use printed matter in 
quantity. 

The shade of ink, too, is important. But here 
do not let your aesthetic sense run away with 
you. The writer recently saw some pamphlets 
printed in a delicate silver grey ink upon grey- 
silver paper. These pamphlets were useful as 
note-books. The type seemed to indicate straight 
lines for the pencil. 
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CAN YOU WRITE A LETTER ? 

Suitable Text. 

But the main point of a pamphlet is the message 
it carries. The problem for you just here is 
whether you can write this message or whether 
you must employ a writer with a more accustomed 
pen. Whichever you do, you will need to be the 
editor and judge of the written page. Many an 
excellent editor is a poor hand at writing, and 
many a capable advertiser is quite unable to 
draft his own advertisements. But in each case 
the responsible man must know what he wants 
said — ^and (what is even more important) what he 
does not want said. 

We will presimie you are a writer and desire 
a few suggestions. The following may be 
useful — 

Can you write a letter? A simple direct 
interesting letter, such as your friends receive 
with pleasure ? 

If so, write as if you were dealing with your 
correspondence. Be just as polite, simple, 
businesslike and clear. Get at the points with 
some directness, deal with them in the same 
elaborated manner as you use in your letters. 
Do not think that the glory of printers' ink 
demands a more showy style or more 
grandiloquent words. 

After all, you are writing a letter. It is going 
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to some hundreds of readers instead of to one, 
but that doesn't matter. 

I have known busmess men whose orduiary 
correspondence is succinct, orderly and sensible ; 
in fact, of just of the very nature to inspire 
confidence and to awaken interest ; and I have 
seen these same men produce a string of incoherent 
rambUngs at great pains, simply because they 
wanted to produce something for print. 

It is only the practised writer for the pubUc who 
is well advised to try verbal gjmmastics for the 
pleasure of his readers ; usually he has an editor 
or a publisher to keep him in check. 

How to Bejg;in. 

Get to the subject without too much delay. 
In most cases it is best to state it at the 
beginning. The pubUc is becoming increasingly 
liable to irritation at the printed matter that 
puzzles them as to what it is all about. 

Time was when it might be well to commence 
at the Great Pyramids, to work along via Asia 
Minor and the early Chinese Emperors, with a 
few casual references to Maori wars and Monte- 
zuma's palace, ultimately landing home on the 
theme of parlour gramophones : but we Kve at 
such a rate nowadays that folk resent this 
circumlocution. 
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TRY IT ON A FRIEND 

If you must approach the theme indirectly it 
is far better to ask : " What do the children do 
on wet evenings ? " 

The reader may answer facetiously : " Make 
my head spin," but he is not annoyed when you 
come to the "gramophone/* if you get there 
fairly soon. 

Use the argument you would use over the 
counter. 

Here is a good plan. Select a friend and tell 
him why you think your article ought to sell, 
why it is worth while for anyone to buy it, and 
why you yourself would buy such an article in 
certain circiunstances. 

Get another friend or employee to Usten to 
you as you do this and take it all down in 
shorthand. 

Here is the argument for your pamphlet. You 
will have to alter the phrasing a Uttle, as we all 
speak rather more profusely than we write, and 
in writing we cannot get in the voice inflections, 
and (it may be) the nudges and nods that 
accompany the voice. 

But here is the idea of the pamphlet. 

Folders. 

The folder is a method much in favour at 
present. This is usually a thin card or thick 
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paper production, folded in such a way that the 
argument grows stronger the further it is opened 
out. 

In this, the mysterious approach is pennissible 
— ^more, it is often the best approach. 

You can start with the Great Pyramids or the 
Sphinx or Montezuma's palace, or what you will, 
on the first page of a folder, and land home on 
your gramophone on the last fold, but let the 
connection be something obvious, requiring few 
words. 

Brevity is the soul of a folder. 

This kind of production may not be as useful 
in the Mail Order business as in some other 
branches of commerce, but it f requaitly serves a 
purpose as an interim argument in a series of 
" follow-up " appeals. 

Illustrating the Booklet and Folder. 

In both booklets and folders there is a use for 
illustrations, and in selecting these the advertiser 
can only use his own discretion. In a price Ust 
the obvious pictures are those describing the 
article, but for other booklets there is a wider 
choice. 

The picture, however, that has nothing to do 
with the subject or its argument or that does 
not arouse curiosity and is simply adopted 
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because it is " pretty " is a mistake. It merely 
wastes space. 

You have natural opportunities for appealing 
to the sense of beauty. The kind of paper, 
sjnnmetry of type and arrangement of matter 
are among them ; if you cannot get the artistic 
sense in these, you only make them look even 
worse by throwing in " beauty " as a make- weight. 

Avoid borders, tail pieces, scrolls and similar 
attempts after effect. People look at pages thus 
ornamented, they rarely read them. 

Price Lists. 

The price list is a pamphlet of quite a different 
kind from those already described, though it may 
contain some of the features of the booklet. 
That is to say, it n^ay start in the form of an 
argument or an epistle to the reader and then 
pass on to descriptions and prices. 

The price list is issued by two classes of firms : 
(a) those who possess a shop and who extend 
their retail trade through a Mail Order depart- 
ment, and (6) those who, working from warehouse or 
factory, seek a business in a large variety of goods. 

The price list must be detailed, precise and 
informing. The customer cannot see the article, 
hence the price list should contain as faithful a 
description as it is possible to give. 
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MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 

It is here that the illustration is useful, and 
this should always be drawn at such an angle as 
will display the outstanding and special features 
of the article. A picture of a shoe which leaves 
one in doubt as to the height of the heel, the 
width of the welt, or the curve of the instep, 
bewilders the would-be buyer. 

The manufacturer is obUged to engage his own 
artists and have his blocks made, but the Mail 
Order dealer, who is simply a middleman, rarely 
has such a difficulty, as he can obtain blocks 
free or at a low price from his supplying house. 

Preparation of the Price List. 

The pages of a price list should be well filled 
but not overcrowded. Newspaper space is so 
valuable that it sometimes is hard to present the 
pictures and prices of, say, six garments without 
some overlapping of text and picture. But in a 
price Ust, it is well to sacrifice space to clearness. 

The price list should be drawn up so as to 
make it easy for the reader to buy. Hence, in 
some consfHcuous place should be an order form, 
so (h'awn that the customer can fill in the fewest 
possible words and yet all chance of error may be 
avoided. 

With this order sheet in view it is well to go 
through the Ust after its first proof is in hand. 
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The customer's K)iNt of view 

Let the trader pick an article at random and 
presume he is going to buy it. How will he 
write the order ? 

Here is a sample of one way he will be obliged 
to do it, if he holds some kinds of price lists 
before him — 

'' Please jsend the blouse at 12s. lid. illustrated 
on page 17 of your March catalogue (not your 
April catalogue, which has other blouses at that 
price on the page with same number). As all 
the blouses on this page are at 12s. lid. I want 
you to send the second from the top on the left- 
hand side (that is, looking toward the page. 
Some people would say the pages left hand were 
my right and vice versa)." 

Reads silly, doesn't it ? 

But some price Usts or catalogues really require 
such full definitions in ordering. 

This difficulty can be overcome by giving 
names to the articles or even mmibers. But 
in the latter case each nimiber should be kept 
for its distinct article, and the mmibers should 
not be reshuffled when a new Ust is issued, as 
there is always a chance of people buying from 
an out-of-date catalogue. A lady writing for 
No. 127, a dress length in the June list, might be 
annoyed at receiving No. 127, a man's sports 
coat of the July list. 
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MAIL ORDBR BUSINESS 

Circulars. 

Of circulars, it is not necessary to write at 
length. They are useful as part of a " follow-up *' 
system and in other ways. 

Where a long series of " follow-up " letters is 
being issued under 2d. stamped envelopes, a 
circular, at halfpenny post, may keep the subject 
before the likely client at a low cost. But in 
this sequence it is probable that a facsimile 
typed post card will be more valuable. 
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CHAPTER X 



"follow-up" letters 



Salesmanship by " follow-up " letters is now a 
recognized method of commerce, and is freely 
used by many Mail Order firms. Perhaps the 
most expert and capable of these houses are the 
book publishers who bring out standard works 
in well-bound and rather expensive form. 

In order to show the working of the campaign 
it is purposed in this chapter to presume one 
particular case (entirely fictitious in every way), 
and carry it right through. 

It must be remembered at the start that the 
essence of " follow-up " letters is concentration. 
You ask the possible buyer to do one thing — 
only one thing. You do not confuse his mind 
with any number of subjects or with a great 
variety of articles. 

Question of Cost. 

" Follow-up " advertising is expensive, and in 
consequence when sales are effected there must 
be a margin of profit to allow for the cost. An 
article offered at two or three guineas may stand 
this charge if the campaign is well worked, but 
a fountain pen at, say, 3s. 6d. would not. 
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MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 

Only a proportion of the people to whom letters 
are sent will buy, and as every letter represents 
a cash outlay in stamp, paper, envelope, type 
printing (if this cheapest method is adopted), 
folding and enclosing, of at least 3^. each, it 
will be seen that the margin of any possible profit 
is far too narrow for the purpose. " Follow-up " 
circulars are, of course, cheaper. 

Plan of Campaign. 

Now to our campaign. 

Messrs. Lurgan & Fdd, Ltd., have acquired 
the exclusive rights of Professor Hatton's cele- 
brated Citizen's Companion, and intend to sell 
it on the Mail Order system. 

After making all arrangements for printing and 
binding they are prepared to supply edition after 
edition till the fullest demand has been satisfied. 

The price has been fixed : £2 12s. 6d. for three 
volumes bound in cloth, £3 13s. 6d. for three 
volumes bound in leather. 

Before ever a book is sold the firm has faced 
a substantial risk. The purchase of the copyright 
or the pajonent of editor and authors has involved 
them in a sum that will not be recouped unless 
the sales are substantial. To bring out a first 
edition is much mc^e costly than to order reprints, 
as there is the expense of tj^pesetting, illustration, 
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BE PREPARED ! 

and block makings and other charges which are 
just as heavy on a single set of book as on ten 
thousand. 

Messrs. Lurgan & Fdd, Ltd., very carefully 
prepare their pubUcity campaign. As exper- 
ienced men they plan this series of operations 
almost down to the tiniest detail. They know 
that once the scheme is laimched, act must follow 
act in regular and practical sequence. Hence 
every point is weighed and prepared beforehand. 

But none the less, though they make careful 
plans they are not the slaves of them. They are 
quite willing to take a hint from any chance 
letter that may come, or to learn a lesson from 
some unexpected result, which shall mean entirely 
recasting the whole later form of the scheme. 

Sales by Correspondence. 

The intention is to make sales by correspond- 
ence. Hence the first problem for solution is : 
" How shall we obtain the names of likely 
subscribers ? " 

They b^in by examining the Card Index and 
the list of books previously published. They 
are a firm with a high reputation among a satisfied 
clientele. Their books, though dear, are good, 
and they know that their Card Index alone will 
bring good restilts. 
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The list of books they have akeady published 
is satisfactory for their present purpose. In fact 
they had it in mind when they purchased the 
copyright of Professor Hatton's monumental 
work. But to be sure that they make the best 
use of it, they' scan the list carefully — 

Britain's Leading Men of Action. "Excellent ! 
The buyers of this work wotild almost certainly 
want The Citizen's Companion. 

Messrs. Lurgan's Household and the Garden. 
Well worth trying I The subscribers had better 
not be followed up too far. Note. — " Send an 
illustrated handbook and one follow up to 
every one who replied to the Household and 
Garden first advertisement." 

Wild Birds of the Tropics. Dubious. Note. — 
" Follow-up actual buyers, as probably they are 
book lovers and Uke handsome works on their 
shelves." 

Famous Emperors in History. " Good. Follow 
up well." 

And so on right through the list. 

But none the less the firm will be prepared to 
act with entergy in any direction that unexpec- 
tedly appears to be promising. An indication 
that wild bird lovers are rather keen on matters 
of citizenship may mean a vigorous special 
series of letters addressed to all who inquired 
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FINDING "PROSPECTS 

about the book on wild birds, whether they 
bought it or not. 

The unexpected is always happening in this 
trade, and the wise man is always lying in wait 
prepared to deal with the unexpected. 

The Card Index is good as far as it goes. But 
this Ust of names is chiefly made up from inquirers 
about the previous books. It is necessary to 
supplement the Ust. 

Probably when the first idea of bringing out 
such a work was suggested, some special class of 
people was particularly in mind, for instance, 
town councillors, aldermen, mayors, poor law 
guardians, municipal candidates, and other local 
pubUc men. 

As the names of people of this standing would 
be obtainable with Uttle trouble, a complete Ust 
has already been obtained, and as it is purposed to 
make these the objective of a special series of 
letters, they are kept in a separate index for the 
time. 

Obtaining Names and Addresses. 

The chief movement is now made — ^the most 
costly act in the whole salesmanship campaign. 
This consists in the simultaneous insertion of 
advertisements in the daily, weekly, and other 
papers. 
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In these days when some newspaper proprietors 
are asking £1,000 for a single page in a single 
issue, it will be seen that a very large sum of 
money can be spent in this way. In consequence, 
the form of the advertisement, the amount of 
space to be taken, and the media in which a 
general public appeal shall be made, are weighed 
with great precision. 

Two objects are aimed at : (I) to get a reason- 
able number of people inmiediately to write for 
the work, enclosing their first instalment ; and 
(2) to induce a much larger number of people 
to write for full particulars and thus supply the 
names and addresses of Ukely purchasers. In 
order to make things easy the firm offer to send 
a free booklet to every inquirer. 

It is out of the scope of this chapter to indicate 
the form of advertisement decided upon. Its 
size and number of repetitions belong to the 
exchequer department of the business. 

The media through which the public shall be 
reached, however, is a subject meriting a little 
space. 

Messrs. Lurgan & Feld have advertised before, 
and they have " keyed '* their advertisements. 
That is to say, they know by the replies they 
receive which newspapers bring the most applica- 
tions for " a free booklet." More than this, they 
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THE INQUIRIES ARRIVE 

are probably able to judge which paper brings 
the largest number of sales. 

These may seem to be identical facts, but they 
are not so in actual practice. A poor man may 
write yearningly to find out about an advertised 
book and never be able to buy it ; whereas a 
rich man may write yawningly ... and enclose 
his cheque for the full amount. 

The advertisements appear. 

Then letters arrive in great numbers — ^for a 
while the efforts of the staff are directed to 
systematizing and reducing the correspondence to 
order. 

Anxiety is naturally felt about the actual 
sales. 

A really good advertisement or series will be 
successful in itself in making actual sales, but the 
"follow-up" salesman does not let his hopes 
build too much on immediate response. He will 
probably judge the success of this publicity by 
the number of inquiries it brings. 

There are some advertisars who so definitely 
set out with the object of getting large numbers 
of inquiries, and who so earnestly emphasize 
this part of their appeal, that it appears to the 
casual reader they are more eager to give away 
a " free booklet " than to sell their goods. 

Messrs. Lurgan & Feld have received two lands 
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of letters. Some are letters from buyers enclosing 
a first instalment. These are attended to in 
ordinary course. The others are letters or news- 
paper coupons asking for promised information 
about the book. 

The Free Booklet. 

The second pubUcity step in such a campaign 
is frequently a free booklet. 

This is almost a work of art in itself, and great 
care has been taken in its publication. It outlines 
the scope, purpose, and intention of the pubUca- 
tion, the names of editors and authors, extracts 
from the text, copies of some of the illustrations, 
and brief, convincing letterpress, containing the 
most convincing arguments that can be advanced 
as inducements to the buyer. 

There is a form to be filled up and a letter 
thanking for the inquiry, etc., thus constitut- 
ing the first move in a " personal contact " 
campaign. 

This first letter is not quite so important as the 
later ones, for naturally it will be regarded as a 
covering note of the booklet. It should, how- 
ever, be upon headed paper, and in type print. 
At the foot of this communication it is per- 
missible^ — ^probably good policy — ^to use a rubber 
stamp or a block-printed signature. There need 
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THE PERSONAL TOUCH 

be no hesitation in letting the inquirer know that 
he is one of thousands who appUed. 
Here is a siitaple form of a covering letter — 

Chesney House, 

192 CovENT Garden St., W.C.2. 

leth September, 19.. 

Dear Sir, 

Your kind inquiry for our Illustrated Booklet 
on " The Citizen's Companion *' is appreciated by 
us, and we have pleasure in sending the brochure 
herewith. It has not been easy in such a brief 
summary to show the complete usefulness and 
value of Professor Hatton's work, but we are hopeful 
that from its pages you will obtain a sufficiefU 
indication of the scope and accuracy of the book. 

We should like to have you as a subscriber to the 
fir^t edition. 

Yours faithfully, 

Lurgan & Feld. 

In this letter good construction of sentences 
is not aimed at. Letters should be chatty rather 
than stately, though not too familiar. 

The personal touch is introduced in the last 
paragraph. " We should like to have you " could 
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only be resented by a cantankerous crank, and 
it makes the circular a letter. 

Letters for this purpose are usually tjT;)e- 
printed on headed paper. 

There are firms in London and other big cities 
who make a speciality of this work. These firms 
are usually prepared to carry through the printing, 
addressing and dispatching of any number of 
copies. 

Care should be taken in the preparation of these 
epistles, and proofs should be read by more than 
one person to make absolutely sure of accuracy. 
It is advisable to pass all Uterature around the 
o£Gice and warehouse and get the opinion of 
everyone— especially that of the ofi&ce boy. 

The type-printers, for a small extra fee, will 
" match in," that is to say, put the names and 
addresses upon the actual letters as well as upon 
the envelopes. 

They will fold, enclose, stamp and post if 
desired. In relation to the last operation, it is 
businesslike and usual for the advertising firm 
to check the numbers of letters as they are being 
passed to the postal authorities. 

A fortnight elapses. A fortnight is a good 
period between letters. The subject is kept 
still fresh, and there is no appearance of undue 
haste. Then out goes the first " follow-up " — 



"follow-up" letters 



Chesney House, 

192 CovENT Garden St., W.C.2. 

1st October, 19.. 

Dear Sir, 

Many people are paying more Income Tax than 
they need pay, and it has occurred^to us that the 
iUustrated booklet we sent you on " The Citizen's 
Companion " did not indicate how fully this subject 
is dealt with in Professor Hatton's work. 

The section on Income Tax is by Mr. Dendon 
Hurd, the expert, and is right up to date. In fact, 
the proofs of the whole book were held back till the 
last moment so as to include the latest points. 

This reminds us that in all the cases in which legal 
questions are dealt with, the spirit of the work is not 
" Every man can be his own lawyer," but rather 
how every man can avoid legal complications and 
difficulties by certain plainly indicated lines of 
action. The pitfaUs of after-war conditions are 
many, but with this useful work they can be avoided. 

We should be glad to hear from you. 

Yours faithfully. 

This letter indicates a method of concentrating 
upon one or two special points. Every man 
wishes to avoid law. Every man who pays 
Income Tax suspects he is paying too much. 

The letter breaks right into its subject, and 
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shotild claim attention with its opening words. 
Even the people who do not at present pay 
Income Tax are fearing that they may soon be 
called upon for payments of improper size. 

The interest is aroused by the subject of the 
tax, and is carried on to a closely allied interest. 
Men have emerged from the Great War to find 
all law and custom changed in a hundred respects. 
Any man may be breaking a dozen laws daily 
and scarcely know it. He doesn't hope to be as 
wise as a barrister about all these points, but 
simple advice, simply stated, may appeal to him. 

It was presumed that most of the subscribers 
would be men, but many women have also sent 
inquiries. 

Messrs. Lurgan & Feld hesitate. 

Will the Income Tax letter do for women 
readers ? Wotildn't it be better to point out the 
*' recipe and cooking " section ? 

It is decided to leave the letter as it is, for both 
men and women. Men earn the money, but 
women have the spending and most women 
suspect their husbands are being robbed by the 
Chancellor. 

Form of Follow-up Letter. 

And here a few words about the form of 
" follow-up " letters. 
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A GRATUITOUS INSULT 

Don't Start " Dear Sir, or Madame/' Have 
some of your letters t3^ped " Dear Madame/' and 
some " Dear Sir/' It is far better to send out 
fewer letters and to have these small details 
right, than to increase the number at a cost of 
carelessness in this respect. 

Speaking personally, I would not resent a 
letter, addressed to me, commencing " Dear 
Madame/' I would conclude that an error had 
been made, and anyone is Uable to make an 
error. 

But a letter beginning " Dear Sir, or Madame " 
is a gratuitous insult. It means " I am so terribly 
busy that I can't tell which you are, and (Dear 
Sir, or Madame) I don't care tuppence either." 

Let your " follow-up " letters be signed in 
pen and ink. It may cost a Uttle more to do 
this. It may mean that the whole office staff 
has to be empowered to sign letters, and work 
overtime at that ! and that the letters have to 
be brought from and perhaps sent back to the 
printing works to be despatched. 

But, in the multiplicity of numbers never lose 
sight of the unit, the personal element, the fact 
that each separate document is a letter from one 
living person or firm to another living person. 

You may send out circulars — ^printed from end 
to end and bearing no signature — ^in imclosed 
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envelopes, but letters are different, and must be 
treated as such. 

Try to send the letter alone. Do not enclose 
pamphlets or any printed matter if it be possible 
to avoid doing so. In this particular case enclo- 
sures may appear necessary, and these would 
naturally take the form of an envelope and an 
agreement to purchase. 

But enclosures are not essential in a first 
"follow-up" letter. Indeed it can be argued 
that the document is much more effective without 
them, and as presumably the recipient still has 
the pamphlet he will be able to find the form of 
agreement therein. 

In conunercial correspondence where large 
contracts are involved, firms avoid enclosing 
reply envelopes, as this gives an appearance of 
undue pressure and is detrimental to business. 

Meanwhile a " follow-up " letter to the special 
list is sent out. 

Chesney House, 

192 CovENT Garden St., W.C.2. 

1st October, 19... 

Dear Sir, 

Asa public man, you are probably not bewildered 
by the duties of public life such as taking the 
chair, or making a speech, or other duties dealt 
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with in Professor Hatton's " Citizen's Companion," 
but none the less we would like to point out to you 
that this important work has other values for those 
in prominent positions, especially when they are 
busy men. 

The sections for the use of Statesmen, Members 
of Parliament, Magistrates, City, County, and 
Borough Councillors, teem with facts of the utmost 
V(due. 

It is probable also that you come upon some who 
are not used to the platform and who seek your 
advice as a public man on, say, " How to address 
a meeting." It will be useful for you to know that 
this work contains a section " Speeches for aU 
occasions," and to be able to lend such a work to a 
beginner may save you from a difficult dilemma. 

Yours faithfully, 

Lurgan & Feld, Ltd. 

Written in this manner, the letter will not 
ofiend anyone, and those to whom it conve}^ a 
more personal meaning will not miss the moral. 
The man who has been pitchforked into a public 
position and wants to know how to make a speech 
is really addressed and, at the same time, no 
ofience can be taken by those whose reputation 
as masters of public and platform etiquette is 
unassailable. 
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Here, as in the previous example, it will be 
noticed that there is no introductory paragraph. 
Such preliminaries are invariably a mistake, and 
the more abrupt and direct the opening words 
the better, provided of course that the atmosphere 
of cordiality and courtesy is never spoilt with 
flippancy or familiarity. 

Messrs. Lurgan & Feld, Ltd., have their second 
"follow-up" prepared. The proof has been 
read, and the order for printing is about to be 
given when th^ unexpected happens. 

They receive a letter — 

LoGis CuNN Lodge, 
Bridgwater. 

I2th October, 19.. 

Dear Sirs, 

I feel it my duty to write you thai your book, 
" The Citizen's Companion," has saved me from 
a lawsuit — or worse. 

I am building an extension to furniture factory 
and the foundations were dug, when I chanced to 
read an article in the ** Landlord and Tenant " 
section : " Be sure you own the land you build on.** 
It made me nervous, and I made my architect and 
lawyer go into it together. 

Actually I was building two feet outside my line. 
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I have been able to buy the bit of ground for a stnall 

sum, but my neighbour jokingly told me he was 

waiting for me to get the roof on to claim something 

bigger. He tells me I ought to write and thank you. 

You can use this letter as you think fit. 

Yours faithfully, 

Benjamin N. Copperslide. 

The firm have their second " follow-up " 
ready made. The covering letter is easy to 

write. 

Chesney House. 

192 CovENT Garden St.. W.C.2. 
l&h October, 19.. 

Dear Sir, 

The enclosed letter speaks for itself. We are 
constantly receding appreciations of Professor 
Hatton's remarkable work, " The Citiz^'s Com- 
panion." Not one, but a thousand useful hints 
are to be found in the thru volumes, which cover 
nearly aU the contingencies of life in which money 
is likely to be lost through lack of precise knowledge 
cr foresight. 

We suggest to you that 12 12s. 6i. (or £3 \Zs.Sd. 
4n special morocco binding) is an investment rather 
than an outlay when a glance at its pages before 
signing a document, insuring your house, engaging 
an employee or purchasing a motor-car, may save 
you from losses running into three or four figures. 
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We would like you to have a first edition copy, 
as there may be a delay when this is exhausted, and 
your order with 5s. enclosed as a first instalment 
would enable us to secure this for you. 

Yours faithfully, 

Lurgan & Feld, Ltd. 

The "follow-up" series follows as long as it 
seems judicious. 

Conclusion. 

In concluding this book on some aspects of 
the Mail Order business, the author regards it 
as a duty to suggest that the chief peril of this 
trade lies in its looseness and detachment. 

Substance, responsibility and system may seem 
unimportant in commerce, while apparently a 
trader can operate from a back room in a side 
lane, upon the results of a few advertisements. 

But the experience of men who have succeeded 
in this branch of conmierce does not favour the 
theory. These are nearly all successful because 
of their all-round conmiercial capacity and their 
adherence to the best ideals of business. 
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22 

Sales, be sure of, before 

manufacturing, 15 
Selection of artide to sell, 13 
Shop, business without a, 10 
Shopping habit, 2 
Signature on letters, 91 
Speculative venture without 

footing in commerce, 6 



Staff selecticm, 23 

Stock, advertising a non- 
replaceable, 10 

Stocktaking, frequent rough, 
25 

Supplies, ensuring constant, 

S3rstem in dispatching goods, 
23 



Tobacconist extends 

trade, 7 
Type, 69 
duplicating, 88 

Warehousing, 23 
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OOMMEBOIAL GEOOBAPHT OF THE WOBUX In crown 8vo, doth, 350 pp., with 

about 90 maps and plates ••• Het 4/6 

EXAMINATION NOTES ON OOMMEBOIAL GBOGBAPHY. By W. P. Ruttbr, 

M.Com. Size 6| in. by 3I in., doth, 120 pp. Net 2/> 

BOMIOMI O GB OGBAPHY. {Se$ "Economics'* page 6) 

THE ELEMENTS OF OOMMEBOIAL HISTOBT. By Frxo Hall, BIA., B.Cora., 

F,C.I.S. In crown 8vo, cloth, 164 pp Net 2/6 
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OOMMBBCHAL BUIOBT. By J. R. V. Makoiaiit, ILA. la crown 8to, doth 

gUt, 272PP Met 6/S 

FBIKC&PLB8 OF OOMMBBGIAL HI8I0BT. By J. Stxphxnsom, M.A.» M.Coin.,BSc. 

In demy 8vo, doth, 379 pp. Bet 7/6 

BOQIOMIO HUIOBT. (Set ** Eooiroiaca " below.) 

ECONOMICS 

THB WiKBUITtt OV PQUIIOAL BOOVOKT. By H. Hjlll, B.A. In crown 8vot 

cloth, T40 pp Be* ^6 

OBIDB TO FQIJIIOAL BOQBOMT. By F. H. Spincbr, D.Sc, LL.B. In crown 8vo, 

doth gilt, a sa pp . . , M W 

OmXiRBS or THB BOQVOMIO HISTQBT of ENCSiABD: 1 Stody iB Sofltel 

PniiiliUpMt By H. O. Mbsxpiib, liLA., ILCom. In demy 8vo, doth gilt, 

376 pp. . Bel 7/B 

EOQBOinO CnOGBAFHT. By John McFaklaits, M^, ILCom. In demy 8vo. 

doth gilt« 568 pp., i8 iUnstrations Bti !€/• 

XHB HIBroBT ABD BOCmOMICS Off TBABSPOBT. By A. W. KnucALOv, M.A., 

B.Litt. (Oxford), M.Com. (Birm.), and A. Dudlsy Etams. In demy 8vo, 

doth fdlt, 875 pp Net 11^- 

THB BOOHOmCS OV TBLB0RAPH8 ABD 1BLEPH0HBS. By Jobm Lsb, M.A. 

^^ I n cro wn 8v o, do t h gil t, 93 pp Bet C^6 

IBDnSTBT ABD HBABOB. (Sopplemenlary Vohuiie.) Edited by A. W. Kirkaldy. 

If .A., B.Litt., M.Com. In demv 8vo, doth. z8o pp Bet 5/— 

LAB0B% CAPITAL ABD HBABCB. By ** Spxctatok ** (W. W. Wau, F.J.I., 

F.S.S .). In crown 8vo. doth, xaTpp. Bet Zf9 

OBTLOnS OF LOCAL .OOVEBBMBnT. By Jorm J. Clarkx, M.A.« F.S.S. In 

crown 8 vo, 161 pp.. paper boards Bet V9 

0BTLIBB8 OF OBMTBAL OOVEBBMENT. By the same Author. In crown 8vo. 

1 17 pp . Bet 1/6 

OBTIIHBS OF IBDB8TRIAL ABD SOCULL BOOBOiaCS. By the same Author. 

^In crown 8vo, 108 pp. Bet 1/6 

THE H0B8IB0 PBOBlimi. By J. J. Clarkb, M.A., F.S.S. In demy 8vo, doth, 

540 pp. . Bet 21/- 

▼ALUb fob MBBT. By Snt Wm. Schoolino, K.B.B. In crown 8vo, doth 

i6o pp. . Bet 2/6 

TALKS WITH W0BBEB8. In crown 8vo. limp cloth, Bet ^- 

DICnOBABT or BCOBOMIC ABD BAmDBcT TERMS. By W. J. Wsstom, M.A., 

B.Sc., and A. Crxw. In crown 8vo, doth, 166 pp. . . . . Bet 5/- 

BANKING AND FINANCE 

THE ELEMEH'l'S OF BAn JmiO. By J. P. Gakp v. In gow n 8vo, cloth,'i40 pp. Bet £/6 
BABK OBGABIZATIOB, MABAOEMBHT, ABD ACCOBBTS. By J. F. Davis, M.A. 

D.L i t., LL.B . (Lond.) In d emy 8v o, cloth gilt, 165 pp., with forms . . Bet 91" 
HOBET, EZCHABOE, ABD BAHKU6. In their PrtotibeL Theoretical, and Legal 



doth, 31a p p. Bei 6/- 

,CnCAL BAhiuhO. By J. F. G. Bagshaw. With Chapters on Hie Prhidples 
of Coneney, by C. F. Hannaforo, A.I.B., and Bank Book-keephig, by W. H. 



Pear p. In dem v 8vo, cloth gilt, aboot 400 pp Bet 7/6 

BABKEBS' SECUBtnES AOAIBST ADVABGES. By Lawrsncb A. Fooo. 

Cert. A.13. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 133 pp Net 9/^ 

BABKEB8* ADVANCES. By F. R. Stead. Edited by Sir John Paget, K.C. In 

demy 8vo, doth, 144 pp. . Net 9/~ 

FOBEIBN EZCHANOE; A PBIMEB OF. By W. F. Spalding. In crown 8vo., 

cloth, 108 pp. .... , Net 3/6 

FOBEIGN EZCHABOB ABD FOBEION BILLS IN TBEOBT AND IN PBAOTIOE. By 

W. F . Spaldin g, Cert. A.I.B. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 337 pp. . , Bet 7/8 
EASTEBB ¥tX*^H ^FflBr By W. F. Spalding. In demy 8vo, doth, 375 pp., 

illustrated. Thkd Edition Bet UV- 

TALKS ON BABKIBO TO BABK CTiEBKS, By H. E. Evans. In crown 8vo, 

dot h, 152 p p Bet 8^ 

SIUPLE IBTEHkST TABLES. By Sir William Schooling, K.B.E. In crown 410, 

doth gilt, 188 pp. ' Net 81/- 

DIOnONABT OF BANKIN0. A Complete Encyclopaedia of Baiildn<( Law and 

Praettoe. By W. TKomson and Llovd Christian. Third Edition, Revised and 

Enl^:ged. in cr own 4to, half leather gilt, 641 pp. Bet 90/- 

B0TE8 ON BABKINO ABD COMMEBCIAL LAW. By T. Lloyd Da vies. In 

f ca p 8vo , 100 p p. . . Bet 8/« 

THUB DEEDS, ABD THE BUDIMENTS OF BEAL PB0PERT7 LAW. By F. R. 

Stead. In crown Svo cloth, 151 pp. . . . . . . . Bet 9h 
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INSURANCE 

fBE PRIHOIPUSS OV DISUItAXGB. By J. Aunaco Eke, In crown 9to, doth. 

160 "ppi •••••••••••• N6C Zf9 

nSURAMGiB. By T. E. YouHG, B.A., F.R.A.S. A complete and practical expositioo. 
With secticms on Workmen's Compensation Insurance, by W. R. SntoNO, F.I^, 
and The National Insurance Scheme, by Vytyam Mark, F.F.A., F.I^ Thira 
E dition, Revised and Enlarged. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 440 ppw . . Net 1(V8 

GUIDB TO LIFE ASSURANCE. By S. G. Lxigr, F.I.A. m crown 8vo, doth gilt. 

15a pp. ^ . . . . Nel 8f- 

nSURANGB QFVICB' 0B6ANIZATIQII. MANACQSMBRi; AND AOOOUNTS. By 
T. £. Young, B.A., F.RA.S., and Ricrakd Mastsrs, A.C.A. Second Edition, 



Revised. In demy 8vo, doth gilt, 146 pp. ,__ . _. •_•.•. ?•• W" 
THE raOlClPLES OF MARINE LAW. (Set p, to.) 



GUIDE TO MARINE raSURANCB. By Hsnry Kxatb. In crown Svo, doth gilt. 

203PP M Z/9 



TALBIS ON INSURANCE LAW. By J. A. Watson, B.Sc, LL.B. In crown 8to, doth. 

140 pp Net (tf- 

SHIPPING 

SUiFFlMQ. By A. Hall and F. Hbywoos. In crown tvo, doth, 136 pp. . Net 1/6 
8HIFFIN0 miCB ORGANIZATION. MANAGEMENT. AND ACCOUNTS. By 

Alfred Calvert. In demy Svo, cloth gilt, aos pp Net 9/" 

THE EXPORTER'S HANDBOOK AND GLOSSARY. By F. M. Dudbnbt. With 

Fcneword by W. Egukgton. In demy Svo, doth gilt, 254 pp. . . Net 8/6 

CONSULAR REQUIREMENTS FOR EZPOBTESS AND SHmmS TO ALL PARTS 

OF THE WORLD. ByJ. S. Nowery. In crown Svo, cloth, 82 pp. . Net ^6 

CASE AND FREIGHT COSTS. The prindples ol calculation rdatmg to the cost 

of, and freight on, sea or commercial cases. By A. W. E. Crosfolo. hi crown 

Svo, doth, 62.PP Net ti- 

SECRETARIAL WORK 

HOW TO BBOOMB A PBIVATB SECRETARY. By J. E. McLachlan. In crown 

Svo, doth, Z20PP Net 91/6 

COMPANY SECRETARIAL WORK. By E. Martin, F.CI.S. la crown Svo, 

cloth, 134 PP Net ]|^ 

GUIDE TO COMPANY SECRETARIAL WORK. By O. Oldham. A.C.I.S. In 

c rown Sv o, clo th nit, 856 pp. , . Net 8/8 

GUIDE FOB THE COMPiNx SEGRBTABY. By Arthur Colbs, F.C.I.S. Ulua- 
trated with 76 facsimile forma. Second Editi(xi, Revised and Enlarged. In 
demy Svo, doth gilt, 433 pp Net 6/- 

COMPAinrSEGRETilllYSyADEMECUM. Edited by P. Tovxt, F.C.I.S. Pocket 

size, doth, ^opP' _^_ ^... ; . •„ • •-. _: • . •. • J^^ fi/- 



SECRETARY'S HANDBOOK. Edited by Herbert E. Blain. In demy Svo, 

doth gilt, 168 pp Net 6/- 

IHE CHASSMAN'S MANUAL. By Guroon Palin, of Graft Itm, BanisUMU'Law^ 

and Ern est Martin, F.C.I.S. In crown SvOj^d oth gilt, 19 a pp. • • Net 8/- 

PB08PECTUSES : HOW TO BEAD AND UNDERSTAND TBEM By Philip 

Tove v, F.CI.S. I n dem y Svo, cloth gilt, X09 pp . . , . Net 6/- 

OUTLINES OF TRANS FER PR OCEDURE IN OONNBOTION WITH 8TOCK8L 
SHARRS, AND DEBENTUBBS Off JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. By F. D. 
Head, B.A. (Ozon), of Li$ic<M*s Inn, Barrister'Ot-Um, In demy Svo, doth 
gilt.xxapp, Net S^8 

WHAT IS THE VALUE OF A SHARE P By D. W. Rossrbr. In demy Svo, limp 

doth, go pp. , N« 9/6 

HOW TO TAKE MINU1ES. Edited by E. Martin, F.C.I.S. Second Edition, 

Enlarged and Revised. In demy Svo, doth, ia6 pp. .... Net 2iZ 

DICTIONARY OF SECRETARIAL LAW AND PRACTICE. A comprehensive Ency- 
dopaedia of infcxmaticm and direction cm all matters ccmnected with the work of 
a Companv Secretary. Fully illustrated with the necessary forms and documents. 
With sections on special branches of Secretarial Work. With contributions by 
nearly 40 eminent anthocities. Edited by Phiup Tovev, F.C.I.S. In one vd., 
half leather gUt, xoxx pp. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged • • Net 42/- 

FACSIMILE COMPANY FOJUIS. (5m p. 4.) ^ 

COMPANY ACCOUNTS. (Se$ p. 3.) 

COMPANY LAW. {Set p. xx.) 

INCOME TAX 

PBACnOAL INCOME TilZ. A Guide to the Preparation of Income Tax Returns. 

By W. E. Snsllxno. In crown Svo, cloth, X36 pp. . . - • NM 1^6 
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ORXMBXAXAlDSIIPBtXAXPRAOina. By W. B. Smslumo. Poarth BOfloiu 

In demy 8vo, doth ^t, 195 pp. MM ]£/6 

EXCESS PBOnrS Oooladiiic Ezom Mineral Ughli) DDTT, and LtviM note tht 

Mnntttom of Wu ActiL By W. E. Snblling. Sixth Editioii. Revised and 

En larged. In demy 8vo, doth gilt, 516 pp. Net g1/— 

SUH Ut TAX TABLES. By G. O. Parsons. DemySvo . Vet 1/- 

THB** ABACUS **DKX}IIB TAX TABLES. By E. J. Hammond, A.C.T^. A.LJLA. 

I n crown 4to Bet 8/- 

THB OOBPOR ATIQ W PROFITS TAX. ByP. D. Lbakx. In crown 8vo . . Bet 1/- 
TAXAHON AHNUAL, ISei. By W. E. Snxllino. In demy 8vo. Cloth gUt, 

190pp M 10/6 

INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 

THE PSTGHOLOQT OF MANAGEUENT. By L. M. Gilbrxth. In demy 8vo, doth. 

EMPLOtlDBNT KABAaEHENTL Compiled and Edited by Daniel BLooimxLD. 

In demy Svo. cloth, 507 pp. Bet 8/6 

PROBLEMS OF LABOUR. Compiled and Edited by Daniel Bloomfisld. In demy 

8vo, cloth, 434 pp. Bet 8/6 

USCTURES ON DIDUSTRIAL ADMIBI8TRA1I0N. Edited by B. Muscio, M.A. 

I n cro wn 8vo . dot h, 276 pp. Bet 6/— 

IBDU8IBIAL COBTBOL (AppUed to Manafaetme). By F. M. Lawson, A.M.I.aE. 



A.M.I.Mech.E. In daay 8vo, doth, 130 pp. Bei 8/6 

mOB SEBSE ABD LABOUR. By S. Crowthbiu In crown 8vo, 384 pp., 
doth Bet 8/6 



CURREBT SOCIAL ABD IBDU8IBIAL FORCES. Edited by L. D. Edis. In demy 

8vo doth. 394 pp.- Bet liV6 

0U1IJBES OF IBDuSTUIAL APMIBTSTRATIQB. By R. O. Hkrford, H. T. Hildags 

and H^G. Jenkins. In demy 8vo , doth Bet 0/'- 

MODERB IBDUSTRIAL MOYEMEBTS. Edited by D. Bloomfisld. In demy 8vo. 

doth, 380 pp . Bet 10/6 

^^^^Aff^'FT «■■•■; By J. Lee. In crown 8vo, doth Bet 8h 

BUSINESS ORQANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 

OFFICE OROABIZATION ABD MABAOEMEBT, IBCLUDIBG SBOBETARIAL 

WORK. By Lawrence R. Dickseb, M.Com., F.C.A., and H. E. Blain. 

Fourth Edi tion , Revised. In demy 8vo, cloth eilt, ^14 pp. . . . Bet lQ/6 
MUNICIPAL OFFICE ORGABISAHOB ABD MABA0EMEBT. Edited by W. 

Bateson, A.C.A., F.S.A.A. In crown 4to, half leather gilt, with 250 forms, 

diagrams, etc, 503 pp. Bet 26/" 

COUBliie-HOUSE ABD FACTORY OROABIZATIOB. By J. Gilmour Wiluamson. 

In demy 8vo, doth gilt, 182 pp Bet 7/6 

SOUCnORS' OFFICE ORGABIZATIOB, MABA6EMENT, ABD ACCOUBTS. Bv 

E. A. Cope and H. W. H. Robins. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 176 pp., with 

nunoffonsforms .... , Bet 91" 

COUJEBY OFFICE OROABIZATIOB ABD ACCOUBTS. By J. W. Innes, F.CA.. 

and T. Co un Cam pbell, F.CI. In demy 8vo, doth gilt, 135 pp . . Bet 7/6 
CLUBS ABD IHEIR MABA6EMEBT. By Francis W. Pixley, F.CA. Of the 

Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 340 pp. . . Bet 7/6 
DRAPERY BUSOBESS ORGABIZATIOB, MABAQEMENT ABD ACCOUBTS. By 

J. Ernest Baylev. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 30a pp. . . . . Bet 7/6 

GROCERY BUSIBESS ORGABIZATIOB ABD MABAOEMEBT. By C L. T. 

Beechino and J. Arthur Smart. Second Edition. In demy 8vo. 

doth, x6o TO. . . Bet 6^- 

IBDUSTRIAL InlAFFIC MABAGEMEBT. By Geo. B. Lissenden. With a 

Foreword by Lord Leverhulme. Second Edition. In demy 8vo, doth c^t, 

332 pp. . . . . . . . _. . .Bet SOh 

SmPPDIO ORGABIZATKXB, MABAOEMENT ABD ACCOUBTS. {See p. 7) 
mSURABCE OFFICE ORGABIZATIOB JLUIAGEMEBT ABD ACCOUBTS. {Su p. 7.) 
BABK ORGABIZATIOB ABD MABAGEMENT. {See p. 6.) 

THE CARD IBDEX SYSTEM. In crown 8vo, 100 to. . Bet 9/6 

FIUBG SYSTEMS. By E. A. Cope. In crown 8vo, doth gilt, 300 pp. Bet 8/6 
A MABUAL OF DUPUCATIBG METHODS. By W. Dbsborough. In demy 8vo, 

doth, 90 PP* Bet 8/- 

ADVERTISING AND SALESMANSHIP 

ADYEBnSIBG. By Howard Bridgewater. In crown 8vo, cloth, xoo pp. . Bet S/6 
ADS. ABD S/dJSB, By Herbert N. Casson. In demy 8vo, doth, 167 pp. . M 8/6 
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IDVIRnSIlO 18 A BUUM88 lOBOB. By P. T. CHXRnroTOir. In demy 8vo, 

doth gilt, 5«6 pp. Net 1(V6 

fHE HSW BUSIRBSS. By Harry Txppbr. In demy 8vo, doth gilt, 406 pp. N«k 8/6 

THE C&AR OF 8ILEMT SALBSMAHSHIP. A Guide to Advertisement Construction. 
By C Mazwsll Trbourtha and J. W. Frinos. Foreword by T. Swxnbornb 
Shbldkacb. Sze, 6| in. by 9^ in., doth, 98 pp., with illustrations . Hat 6/- 

IHB P8YCH0L0QT OF ADVERTISING IN THEOBT AND PRACIICaB. By W. Dill 

Scott, FhJ>. In large crown 8vo, cloth, with 128 illustrations, 522 pp. . Net 12/6 

SHE MANUAL OF SUCCESSFUL STOREKEEPINa. By W. R. Hotchkin. Iu 

demy 8vo, doth, 298 pp. N^ 8/6 

SAUBSMANSHIP. By W. A. Corbion and G. B. Grxmsoalb. In crown 8vo, doth, 

186 pp Net 8/6 

PBAOnOAL SALESMANSHIP. By N. C Fowlbr, assisted by 39 expert Salesmen, 

etc In crown 8vo, doth, 337 pp. Net 7/6 

OOMMEBdAL TBAVBLUNCt. By Albbrt E. Bull. In crown 8vo, doth gilt, 

xTopp^ . Nek 3/6 

MODERN FUBUdTT. By A. W. Dban. In crown 8vo, doth, 77 pp. • .Net 8/6 



BUSINESS HANDBOOKS AND WORKS OF 

REFERENCE 



BUSINBSS MAN'S ENOTCLQPAEDIA AND DICnONABT OF COMMERCE. Edited 
by J. A. Slatbr, B.A., LL.B. (Lond.). Assisted by about 50 specialists as oon- 
tnbutors. A reliable and comprehensive work of reference on all commerdal 
subjects, specially written for the busy merchant, the commerdal student, and the 
modem man of affairs. With numerous maps, illustrations, facsimile business 
forms and legal documents, diagrams, etc. In 4 vols., large crown 4to (each 
about 450 pp.), doth gilt. £4 4s. net. 

BUSINESS MAN'S GUIDE. Edited by J. A. Slatbr, B.A., LL.B. Seventh Edition. 

ReviMd. In crown 8vo, doth, 520 pp Het ^- 

COMMERCIAL ARBITRATIONS. By E. J. Parry. B.Sc, F.I.C, F.CS. In crown 

8vo, doth gilt, 105 pp- • • • • . . . . Net 8/6 

MOTOR ROAD TRANSPORT FOR COMMKRCIAL PURPOSES. By J. Prillimorb. 

In demy 8vo, doth, 2x6 pp. Hal 12/6 

THE mOfSEI AND THE STOCK AND SHARE MARKETS. By Eiol Davibs. 

In crown 8vo, doth, 124 pp. Net ^6 

THE INVESTOR'S MANUAL. By W. W. Wall, F.S3., F.J.I. In crown 8vo, 

doth, 122 pp. Net 8/6 

THE mSTORT, LAW, AND PRACTICE OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. By A. P. 

PoLEY, B.A., Barrister-at'Law, and F. H. Carruthbrs Gould, of tki Stock 
Exchange. Third Edition, Revised. In demy 8vo, doth gilt, 348 pp. . Net 7/6 

DICnONART OF THE W0RIJ>'8 COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS. By J. A. Slatbr. 

BJL, LL3. (Lond.). Second Edition. In demy 8vo, cloth, 170 pp. .Net 8/8 

COMMODITIES OF COMMERCE. By J. A. Slater, B.A., LL.B. In demy 8vo, 

doth, 160 pp. Net 6/- 

DlSCOmm. COMMISSION, AND BROKERAGE TABLES. By Ermbst Hbavinghaii. 

Size 3 m. by 4| in., doth, x6o pp. Nek 1/6 

BUSINESS TERMS, PHRASES, AND ABBREVIATIONS. Fourth Edition, Revised 

and Enlarged. In crown 8vo, cloth, 280 pp Het 8/6 

MERCANTILE TERMS AND ABBREVIATIONS. Containing over 1,000 terms 
and 500 abbreviations used in oonmierce, with definitions. Size 3 in. by 4f in., 
doth, 126 pp. . . . . . , . . . . . Net 1/6 

A COMPLEIB GUIDE TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE MEMORY. By the late 

Rev. J. H. Bacon. In foolscap 8vo, doth, x 18 pp Net 1/6 

TRADER'S HANDBOOKS. In crown 8vo, doth, 260 pp. . • « EacS Net 8/6 
Dnpeiy and Dnpen' Acoonntfc By Richard Bbynon. 
' bonmoofny and Itomnwuiw* Aeooonti. By S. W. Francis. 
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COMMON COMMODITIES OF COMMERCE 
AND INDUSTRIES 

In each (4 Um bandbsoki In ttaii una ■ particulu product or iodnitiT ii Inaled *•• 

■ ■ - ' ■ Ji IhB liie hisloci of th 

commardal com 




LAW 

JBM axtaan or oouoboiu uw. By a. a dodolai, us. (La»U. 

looDini Svn.ckith, iiSpp. H<t 

IHB COmiEBCIlL UW OT EHCOiUD. By J. A. Sutu, B.A., LL^. (Lood.). 

In crown Bvo, chith. aji pp. Stvenili Edilion Ktt 

■raiAWOrOOaiUOr. By R. W. Holuhd, U^. ILSc, LLJX, ■/ U* tfUU* 

TimpU, BtrfuUt^M-Laa. In demy Bvo, clfth, iio pp. . , . HM 

KZUnUxm HOnS oh COMMKBOUL uw. By £ W. HoLUHD, 03.E., 

I1I.A., kLSb, LLJ). aolh, 6ild. bysiln., J6pp. . , , , H«t 

YtAW. ByE. A.C0PI. In ciown ivo, ck>th. «S pp. . . H«t 

"1. PHBAPB. UD ABBBETUTlCnS. By £. A. Can. -Thiid 



._ . RK'B QtriDE. By U 

(XnrfKtAHCnra. BJ E. a. Co«, inn 

WniB, BnODTOBEL IXD T&VKIOi. _ — ,— — ,. _, 

]. A. SuTEH, B.A., LL.B. (Land.). In teoiiup Bvo. ClOth, 111 pp. . M 
IHB LAW REUTDIQ TO nUD8 OUSTOMi, MABKS, SBORBTS, USTRimS; 

AOBICISB, (Au ate. By Liwuicci Sucuwoiira, Bttridit-at' Lam. Id 

fool»cap a™, ckKh, 116 pp. Hit 

nSCAirTILE I.AW. By L a. Sutib, B.A., LI.A. (Lmd.). In dsmy Bvo, cloth 

gill. 464 pp. Fourth Edition Hit 

BUA dnapn AID HOIKS. By I. A. Slaibh, B.A., LL.a Thkd Bdilion. 

In demy wq,doth riU, 114 pp HM 

PBOiCDLn or lUUn ilV. By Lmncca DucicmnTH. TUld EditUn, 

ReviHl tod BnUrnd. In deviT Bvo. cloth gilt, loo pp. .Hit 

PABIKBBSHIP UW OD AODOVItTS By R. W. Holl.hd, O.RE., M.A., H.Sc, 

LL.D. In dony Bvo, ijg pp. HM 

ODIUHBS Cr OOMPAXT LiW. By F. D. Hiad, B.A. (Oion.). In demy Svo, 

ehn^ 100 pp. . . Rm 

(nnOB TO COMPAHf UW. By R. W. Holuhd, O.B.E., U.A., M.Sc, LL.D. In 

crown ftro. doth rilt. 303 pp. . . Hot 

Rzaanunmi HOtts tm oohpaxy uw. By r. w. hollird, o.g.e., m.a., 

U.Sc,U.D. aalb,ili<61X3l, 741>r- Hai 
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OOHPAHIM iMD OOMPllIT LAW. Togetlier with tiM ConuiaiilBS (ComoiidaHwl 
Act, 1908, and the Act of 19x3. By A. C Cohmbll, LL.B. (Load.). Sttcood 
Editkm, Revised. In demy 8vo, doth gilt, 348 PP> . Nel 1^ 

OOKPAHY CASK LAW. A digest of leading decisions. By F. D. Head, B.A. (Oxon.). 

In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 3^4 pp. Nrt 7/6 

OUIDB TO BAQtWAT LAW. By Abthub B. Chapmaii, M.A., LL.D. (Camb.). In 

crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 300 pp. H«t S/6 

BAILWAT (BEBATB8) OASK LAW. By Gso. B. Lusmhdkm, In demy 8vo, 

cloth gilt, 450 pp. H«k 10/8 

THE LAW BKL ATINQ T O 8ECBR OOMMISSIOIIS AID BRIBES (CHRISTMAS 
BOXBS» QEATDITIBS. TIPS, ele.). By Albert Crew, Barrister-at-Law. With 
American Notes by Mortbm Q. Macdonald, LL.B. In demy Svo, cloth gilt, 
1 98 pp. llet 10/6 

tHHABIIED HOUSE DUTT. By W. £. Snxixiko. In demy Svo, cloth gilt, 357 pp. 

THE LAW RELATING TO THE OARRL^GE BT LAID OF PASSENG^ia 
AmiAL% AKD GOODS. By S. W. Clarks, of tJu MiddU TempU, Banister' 
mt'Um, In demy Svo, cloth gilt, 350 pp. Het 7/6 

GUIDE TO BAHKRUFTCT LAW AHD WIEDIHG UP OF OOKPANIES. By 

F. PoRTBR Fausset, B.A., 1X3., BamsUr-at'Laaf, In crown Svo, doth 

gUt, 196 pp. Met a/6 

BAHXRUPTCT, DEEDS OF AREAEGEMEHT AND BlXIiS OF SALE. By W. 
Valbnthis Ball, MA., Banister -cU- Law. Fourth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. In demy Svo, cloth gilt, 994 pp. Nat 12/6 

GUIDE TO IHE LAW OF LICENSING. The Handbook for all Licence Holders. 

By J. Wells Thatcher. In demy Svo, doth gilt, 196 pp. . . . Nei 6/' 

LAW OF REPAIRS AND DILAPIDATIONS. A Handbook for Students and Prac- 
titioners. By T. Cato Worsfold, M.A,, LL.D. In crown Svo, cloth gilt, 
i©4 pp. . . . . . . . . ... Net S/6 

THE LAW RELATING TO THE CHHD ; ITS PBOXBCHON, EDUCATION. AND 
EMPLOTMENT. By R. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. In demy 
Svo, doth gilt, z66 1^. Nat 6/* 



FOREIGN LANQUAQES 

FRENCH 

FRENCH COURSE. Part L In crown Svo, zao pp., limp doth . • N«l 1/B 

PROGRESSIVE FRENCH GRAMMAR, By Dr. F. A. Hbdgcock, M.A. . Nel S/6 

(Also in 2 vols. : Part I, S/6 nal ; Part II, SZ-net) 

K«y . . . . J Net 8/6 

EAST FRENCH CONVERSATIONAL SENTENCES. In crown Svo, 32 pp. . Net 6d. 

ADVANCED FRENCH CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES. In crown Svo, 33 pp. Net 61 

TOURISTS* VADE MECUM OF FRENCH COLLOQUIAL CONVERSATION. Handy 

size for the pocket, doth N^ 1/6 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES AND IDIOMATIC PHRASES. By B. J. Kbalby, B.A. 

In crown Svo, 151 PP N«l 2/6 

GRADUATED U5SS0NS IN COMMERCIAL FRENCH. By F. Marsdbn. In crown 

Svo, doth, f 5Q pp Net 8/6 

FRENCH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-FRENCH COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY. By 

F. W. Smith. In crown Svo, cloth, 576 pp Nm 10/8 

COMMEROUL FRENCH GRAMMAR. By F. W. M. Deapbs, MJL, B. «s L. In 

crown Svo, doth gilt, 166 pp. Net S/6 

RAPID METHOD OF SIMPLIFIED FRENCH OQNVERSATI0N. By V. F. 

HiBBBRD. In crown Svo, doth, 193 pp. Net 8/6 

GRADUATED FRENCH-ENGLISH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By 

Maurice Dene VB. In crown Svo, z6opp Net ^6 

FB8HCH BUSINESS LETTERS. First Series. In crown 4to, 3^ PP* • .Net M. 
FRENCH BUSINESS lATIERS. By A. H. Bernaardt. Second Series. In 

crown Svo, 4S pp Net 9d. 
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S HI Bin tiff la oowD 8to, <dotii, 340 pp. Htl 9% 

MERCAflTILE OOBBBSFOMDlVGBi Baclish-French. In oown 8vo, doth 350 pp. Nel VI 
■ODBLSAHDBZERaiSBSIMOOiamaALFiaBIOH. By B. T. Guffiths; BLA. 



In crown 8vo, cloth. x8o pp. H«l flifi 

IRBKOH OOMMEBOUL FHBASBS AHD ABBBEVIAIIOIIS WITH TKAHSLAnOH. < 

In cr ow n 8vo, 3 2 p p. . . , gl. 

FBEVOH BUSUKSS COKWBBBATiaitS AHD nTBBYIBWS. In crown 8vo, 80 pp., 

limp cloth a 2h 

BEADDiaS nr OOMMEBOIAL FBDIOH. With Notes and Translatknas in English. 

In crown 8 vo, d oth, 90 pp. Net 1/- 

FBENOH OOMMEBOIAL BEADRR In crown 8vo, cloth, 208 pp. . Het ^6 

BHOLISH-FBEHOH AHD VBEHOH-BHCaJSH DICnmABY OF SIXSIHB8S W0BD8 

AND IEBM8. Size 3 in. by 6 in., cloth, rounded comers, 540 pp. . . Net V- 
FBENOH FOUNDATIQH BOOK OF VEBBS, AOdDENO^ AHD SYHTAZ. By F. A. 

Hep gcock, M.A. In crown 8vo, 90 pp. Net 1/- 

YEBT POCKET LIST OF ENDINGS OF FRENCH Jtia^lffiAm AHD AUZILXABT 

VEBBS. With Notes on the Participles and the Infinitive. Sise 3i in. by xl in. 

48pp. • • • xei as. 



GERMAN 

q KBMAH OOUBSB. Pirt L M. net Cloth Htl ]^ 

A nSW OBBMAH OBAMMAB. By John Kebgan, M.A. In crown 8vo, do^ 

395 pp. Net 6/8 

PKACnCAL GERMAN GBAMMAB. In crown 8vo, 102 ro. . . cloth 2/6 

EAST LESSONS IN GERMAN. By J. Bithbll, iCA. In crown 8vo, doth. 

xx6pp. . . . . Net fl/- 

EAST GmtMAN OOn vjea tSATIO NAL SEN TENCES . In crown 8vo, 33 pp. . Net Sd. 
ADVANCED GERMAN CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES. In crownSyo, 33 pp. Net 6d. 
TOURISTS' VADE MECUM OF GERMAN COLLOQUIAL CONVERSATIOll. In, 

crown 8vo, doth Net 1/6 

EZAMINA1I0N NOTES ON GERMAN. By A. Hasorbatbs, ILA,, FhJX Qoth, 

6i in by 3i in., 56 pp. . , . . . . . . . Net ]/- 

GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS WITH MODEL ANSWERS. In crown 8vo. 

OOMM^tCIAL GERMAN OBAMMAB.* By J. Bxthbll, UjL In* crown 8vo', doth 

gilt, 182pp. . . Net a/8 

GERMAN BUSINESS INTERVIEWS. Nob. 1 and 8. Each in crown 8vo, Ump doth. 

No. X, 100 pp. ; No. 2, 74 PP Net 1/1 

ELEMENTART GERMAN CORRESPONDENCE. By Lewis Massh, MA. In 



c rown 8vo, cloth, X43 pp. Net 8/S 

COMM ERCIA L CORRESP ONPE INCE IN GERMAN. In crown 8vo, cloth, 240 pp. Net* 8/6 
MERCANTILE CORRESPONDENCE. English-German. In crown 8v6, doth, 

350 pp. . . . . Net V- 

GERMAN BUSINESS L ETOER S. First Series. In crown 8vo, 48 pp. . . Nek 6d. 
GERMAN BUSINESS LETTERS. By G. Albbrs. Second Series. In crown 8vo, 

48 pp. Net 6d. 

GRADUATED GERMAN-ENQUSH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. In crown 

Svo, cloth . . . Net 8/6 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL PHBASES. In crown Svo, 32 pp. . . . Net 81 

OEBMAN COMMBBCIAL BEADEB. In crown Svo, doth, 308 pp. . . Net 6/' 
READINGS nr OOMMEBOIAL GEBMAN. With Notes and Translations in English. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, 90 pp. ........ N^ ]/* 

ENGUSH-GEBMAN AND OEBMAN-ENGLISH DICTIONABT OF BUSINESS WOBDS 

AND TBB^^ Size a in. by 6 in., rounded comers, doth, 440 pp, • • Net ' ' .' ]B/- 



SPANISH 

EAST SPANISH OONVEBSATIDNAL SENTENCES. In crown Svo, 33 pp. .. Net GS. 

ADVANCED SPANISH CQNVEBSATIONALEXEBCISES. In crown Svo, 32 pp. Net 66. 
TOUBISTS' VADE MECUM OF SPANISH COLLOQUIAL CONVEBSATION. 

Qoth Net 1/6 

EXAMINATION NOTES ON SPANISH. By Alfsbd Calvbbt. Qoth, 6|in. by 

3^ in., 56 pp. . . _ . ........ Net 1/- 

OOMMEBOIAL SPANISH GBAMMAB. By C A. Tolxdano. In crown Svo, doth 

gilt. 250 PP . Net 4/6 

KeF • Net fU" 
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BPAHISH VBBB8» RefOtar and Irregular. By G. R. Macoonald. In otown 8^0. 

doth, x8o pp KM 2/6 

OOIIMEBCIAL CORRESPONDENCE IN SPANISH. In crown 8vo, cloth, 240 pp. Nel 8/6 
MANUjUi of SPANISH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By G. R. 

Macdonald. In crown Svo, cloth gi\tt 328 pp Net 4/9 

LESSONS IN -SPANISH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By the same Author. 

In crown 8vo2Cloth, 107 pp Nel S|H 

SPANISH COMMEatCIAL ^^''^"F'l By G. R. Macdonalo. In crown Svo, cloth, 

178 pp Nel a/6 

READINOS IN COMMERCIAL SPANISH. With Notes and Translations in English. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, 00 pp Net 1/6 

SPANISH BUSINESS LETTE RS. Fh-st Series. In crown 8vo, 33 pp. . . Net 6d. 
SPANISH BUSDiiBSS LETTERS. By £. MoConnbll. Second Series. In crown 8vo. 

48 pp. . Net 61 

SPANUuB COMMERCIAL PHRASES. With Abbreviaticxis and Translation. In 

crown Svo, 32 pp. . . . . . .... Net 6d» 

SPANISH BUSINESS CONYERSATRMIS AND INTERVIEWS. With Correspondence, 

Invoices, etc. In crown 8vo, limp cloth, X14 pp . . . • Net 21' 

SPANISH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-aPANISH COMMERCIAL DIOTIONART. By 

G. R. IdACDONALD. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 833 pp Net 16/' 

COMMERCIAL AND TECHNICAL TERMS IN ENGLISH AND SPANISH. By R. D. 

MoNTEVERDB, B.A. In crown Svo, Net * 1/6 

SPANISH IDIOMS, with their Enghsh EquivalentL By the same Author. In crown 

Svo Net 6/- 

ITAUAN 

TOURISTS' VADE MECUM OF ITALIAN COLLOQUIAL CONVERSATION. 

Cloth Net 1/6 

COMMERCIAL ITALIAN GRAMMAR. By Luigi Ricci. In crown Svo, cloth gilt. 

154 PP Net 41^- 

HERCANTHA CORRESPONDENCE. English-Italian. In crown 8vo, doth, 

250 pp. . . Net 6/- 

ITALIAN BUSINESS LETTERS. By A. Valgiuigu. In crown Svo, 48 pp. . Net Sd* 
BABETn*S DICTIONARY OF THE ITALIAN AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By 

J. Davenport and G. Comelati. Two volumes. In demy Svo, cloth gilt, about 

1500 pp. Net ZSh 

MISCELLANEOUS 

PRACTICAL PORTUGUESE an-kwrnkn^ By C. A. and A. Tolbdano. In crown 

Sv o, clo th, 330 pp Net 7/6 

MERCANnUfi OORRESPONraarCE. Englisb-Portagaese. In crown Svo, cloth, 

LBS^Nlf ^bl PORTUGUESE COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ' By G. H. 

Macdomald. In crown Svo, cloth, 108 pp. Net 2/6 

A NEW KCTIONART OF THE PORTUGUESE AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. Based 
on a manuscript of Julius Comet, by H. Michaslis. In two parts, demy Svo, 

cloth gilt, 1478 pp. Each, Net 21/- 

Abridged Edition, 78 3 pp. (two parts in one volume) .... Net 26/- 

DICTIONARY OF COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, SPANISH. ITALIAN, PORTUGUESE, AND RUSSIAN. Third 
R evised Edition. In demy 8vo, doth, 718 pp Net 12/6 

THE FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT. By Eiul Davibs. In crown Svo, cloth, 

80 pp. . ' . , Net 1/6 

COMMERCIAL TERMS IN FIVE LANGUAGES. Being about 1,900 terms and phrases 
used in commerce, with their equivalents in French, German, Spanish, and 
Ita lian. Size 3 in . by 4 I in., doth, xz8 pp. Nrt 2^- 

IHTERNATIONAL TECHNICAL DICTIONARY IN ENGLISH, ITALIAN, FRENCH. 

AND GERMAN. By £. Wbbbsr. Ib foolscap x6mo., 921 pp., cloth . Net 16/- 

PITMAN'S SHORTHAND 

All boQics are ia fodbcap Svo size unless otherwise stated. 

INSTRUCTION BOOKS 

dntenaty EdUions, 

PITMAN 'S SHORTHAND TEACHER. An dementary ynxk suited for self-instruction 

oc dass teaching •••9d. 

KEY 10 "PITMAN'S SHORTHAND TEACHER" 9d. 
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railAM'S SBOBIHAID PRTMIIM. In three Books : Elementary, Intermediate, 

and Advanced BMh. 9i. K«yi, each M. 

nniAH'S SHOBTHim) REM>Dra LESSOVS. No8. X, 3 and 3 . .Baeh M. 

KETSXO'*FIXllAN'8SHOBTHAlDBBADINaiiB880HS," No. i and 2 Each 4d. 

...___ No. 3 . . .3d. 

FUMAM'S SBQBXHJilD OQPT BOOKS. Not. z, 2, 3, and 4. An entirely new 

le ries covering the theory of the system . Foolscap 4to (8| in. by 6| in.) . Each' 6d. 

Pf TMAjPS SH OBTH AHD MIIIi CTKBOmM, Oblong 8d. 

OOMPBHD OF SIXIIAN'8 SBDBTHAHD Sd. 

PITMAH'SSHOBXHAMDOISIBUCTOB. Complete Instructioa in the System. Qoth 6/- 

K«F. 8/-;doth 2/9 

SHE UUITIHABT CHAHCBS IH FITIIAN'8 SBOTXHAED. In crown 8vo . . U. 
SUMHABIBS FBOH ■*FIX1IAN*8 gHDimiAWD IM8IBU0r(».» Size, 2|in. 

^Yjhi. 4d. 

PnMAa'S SBQBXHJilD UNIJAL. Gootains hutmctian in the Intermediate Stvle, 

with 100 E xercis es. 8/6 Qoth 8/- Key 91. 

Pmi AH '8 MOBTHA HD QBADU S. W riting Exercises in ordinary print for Mtmual 48. 
PRIIAH'S SHOKI'HABD BEPOBIBB. Omtaining instmctkn in the Advanced 

Style: w ith 52 E xercises. 8/8. Qoth 8/- Kay 9d» 

BEPOBUMO leiKiMffgBf Exercises on all the rules and contracted words. In 

o rdinar y pri nt, counted for dicta tion 68.; Key 1/- 

PRIIAH'S ShUKTUAND CATBCHIS IL I n crown 8vo . Het 8/- 

PITMAH'S SHOBI&ANI) WBinXG BZEBOISBS AND EZAimiATKM TESTS, in 

crown 8vo, paper boards. 1^6 Key 8/6 

EZAMDIATm NOTES ON PmiAV'SSHOBXHAND. By H. W. B. Wilson. Sin. 

by 3| in., cloth 2/- 

CatADB) SH0BTHAND READINGS. 

Etanentny. wifli Key. AdtaneedwilliKey. In crown 8vo, oblong . . Baoh lOL 

Intnmfldiat^irilli Key. First and Second Series Baoh 81 

GBADUATBD nSSTS IN PRMAN'S SBOBTHAND. lUustrating all the rules in the 

Intermediate Style. In note-book form, post 8vo (6| in. by 4^ in.), with ruled 

fBO^ BSSIVE STUDIES IN PnMAN*8 SHOSmAND. '. 8/- 

TALKS WnH S HDBT HAND STUDENTS. By Jambs Hviras .... 8/- 
C HATS ABOUT Pi mAN*S SBOBTHAND. By Gborgx Blbtchbr ,,.21- 

LEOTUBEXTBS ON pnCHAN'S SBOBTHAND. By J. Hynks . . . . ]/8 
PITMAN'S SBOBTHAND BAPID OOUBSE. A Series of Twenty Simple Lessons 

covering the whole of the system and q)eciaUy adapted for business purposes. In 

c rown 8vo. Qoth 8/- ... Kw 8'6 WithAdditiaaal Bnrdiea 5/- 

PITMAN'S SHOH THAND BAPH > OOUBSE, AIwIXIONAL EZEBOISESON lOd. 

BEADINO EXERCISES ON THE BAFB) OOUBSE (In Shorthand), crown 8vo, 62 pp. 1/' 
PITMAN'S SBOBTHAND OOMMEBCIAL C0UB8E. Specially adapted icr com- 

m ercial studen ts. Qoth 5/- , . . Kfly, W \ Additional Exercises 1/6 

PITMAN^ BTEBCISBS IN BUSINESS SBOBTHAND. By A. Bbnjamin, I.P.S. 

(lloos.). F.C.Sp.T. 21" 

GBAMHALOGUES AND CONTRACTIONS 

GBAMMALOGUES AND OONTBAdKINS. For use in classes ... 81 

VEST POCKET LIST OF GBAMMALOGUES AND OONTBAOTIONS OF PITMAN'S 

STOBTHAND. 2f in. by z| in., limp cloth M. 

grap^ggg ON THE GBAlOiALOOUES AND OONTBAOTIONS OF PITMAN'S 

SBOBTHAND. By J. F. C Grow. In Shorthand, with Key. In crown 8vo, 

limp doth 61 

BOW TO PBAOnSE AND MEMOBIZBTHE GBAMMALOGUES OF PITMAN'S 

SBOBTHAND. Compiled by D. J. Gborgb. Size 7i in* by s in. • . . 68 

SHORTHAND DICTIONARIES 

PITMAN '8 ENGLISH AND SBOBTHAND DICIKINABT. In crown 8vo, cloth, 850 pp. 10/- 
PITMAN'S SH DBTH AND DICTIONABY. Crown 8vo (7i in. by si in.), 378 pp. Qoth 7/6 
PITMAN '8 POCKET SBOBTHAND DIOnONABT. Royal 32mo (3^ in. by 4! in.). Qoth 8/6 
PITMAN'S BEPOBIEB'S ASSISTANT. In crown 8vo, cloth ....£/- 

SHORTHAND PHRASE BOOKS, ETC. 

PHONOGBAPmC PHBA SE BOOK. 1/6: Qoth j^- 

SHOBTHAND WBIZEBS' PHBASE BOOKS AND GUIDES. Bach in foolscap 8vo. 

Net 8/6 
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a»Btrlo»l mi Kintmtniit. BtUnM. Brtala Atantt (to, FitnUai (ad PnlUihlnc, 
uimiMM. BtBUni. Stocunktiii ul FinucUL OodUHici«L LanAViDiBlMl. 
YflllrT lad OoBlnttoa, Bhlupkc Ina ud Steal TndM Onl *"|i"'"iiili 
■nl lad MaUHT. OHmlml ud Dng Vmfttoo Tnda, Laiftrf- 
BiL BBoansa a ptnuxt bbobthahd. bTh. dicoidoh. wim 

D Istrodnctioa and Lists of Plirueonama, Oulliou, uid Abtneviitions. In 

rown avo, cloth Hal 

IBjUD CLEBS'S anWE. ByViNCKitTe.C(iu.iHcI,A.C.I^ iDcrownSm, 
loU Hal 

DICTATION AND SPEED FBACTICE BOOKS 

Okamlod Indt. <tl Tlu 



II. H>a-t>v6>D- ■ H. 

8/8 

Svo, cloth . . . tn 

In cfOHD Svo, paper . ^- 

HWTEJim I'ncroi^Svo' S/t 
AY. By Cbuui E. Suns. 

"i.X^J ;■■"' i 

Con. In onlinuy print. 

- .'."'. . V~ 

a SmOaRAPHU UPBBX. Bj W. a Bcnrou aod W. p. Suit. Id dcmv 

»vo,doUi . , . . , »« 7/« 

SHtnUXO OOHKKBOUL IRIBB-WBmB. Advancad Styla . Vf.Kej 1/- 
nWI VOU B SBOB^UMD. Spedmau d Legal and Dtha Pro{e»ional 

nmooW diclalBl to Shottband cIctIo, Id the Advanced Style l/t I Ker lOiL 

L «»ERE»On>BII{B n SBOinaurD. in oown Svo, dotti g/8 

■ the AdvuQced stylo. V8iK»j V- 

le Advanced Style. IJt; Kw 11- 

ita-s saossatBO. Knt, 

Second, TUid. and Founi Series. Advanced Style, with Keys in ocdinary piint. 

Eufa In ooVD Svo. Gblong yt 

BHOBIHAND BEADING BOOKS 



"mmiS' ' . , ~ 

ruuiA or THE BUIH AMD OTHKB SIOBUS Sd. 

In Ou btetBudlate Slyk. 

PinUX'S PBOIOOSiraiC BUDB^ So. L with Key U 

SDLLIVZR'B TOIAm TOUL LIPOT. By loHiTBu Swin. WUb Key. Clotta a/~ 

somuBDn Z7 u mama t noaas. butiated i/t 

THE nOAS or WlEmBA. By Ouvu Goldiutb. UlugHited. t/l ; Oath tl- 

TALB8 UD ■ KBIOBE g. By WunKOTOH iKTura. With Key. SI-. Clatta V« 

UUa or ADVBROBB. By va rioin A athoci 1/t 

iBi swAWAx Amaoff Am oibsb nOBm. 1/9 

IBB OLTIR BHir 01 mmOtt An atoldipnKt at J. H. Ihoubih** Stoty 

doth V6 

IBUOr BRADDOS Ha. L U Mo. H Bl 

MKBOOK or PBALMS. Bible Authcrised Venlm. aoth lUt, red eSfei . M 




1 CBBIBTKAB C jUt^ By Chuui Dicmo. . , ,I/t; QoCh 



■ LnnltlL C^>th . Eub »S 

\y Juijs ViBNi .... 8/1 

I . . . ■ m; Ooth tl- 

I ma> liKf 1/6 

! iniKoniii IiTuo. Witb Es* . Sj. 

1 Wilh Ker . . . . SL 
i. BncEHALL, A.C.I.S. (Sborthand 

M 

SHORTHAND TEACHERS' BOOKS 

PlnUH'S SBOBXHUD IEA(IHEB>B EUDBOOX. Id oowd 8vd, doth . tit 

Wma (g LEBBOWS OH PmtAl'B gTORI HAMD. Siu Sin. br jf la., doth (/• 

PRIPAKinOM lOR A SHOBIHAID IK&OHIS'B EZAKDUnOH. Si» Slii. 

1 ODMBkNTAin OH PtnUVS SHDBIHiJa). Bt J. W. Taiuh. Id f(»l*cqi 

■BB MtammS ol^I^mnra' EBOBnUHD. ' By E. J.'HcN^iLuii, ILA. In 

CTOIBI 8110. cloth I« l/t 

m»»iw OP "rtnt FSCMOOBAFHIC ALPK&BET. 11 in. br 15 In. M, 

OBABTB OK FllMU'S SBOBTHUDb Tnoty Urge Oiuu (11 In. by ,3 in.) 

li^aVUmAHDOOIIPOraDWOBDSniPinUM'BSaOBISAXD ByH.W.S. 

WiuoH. In \wAicio Svn tl- 

HUIORS OF SBOBTHAHD. B7 Su Iuac Pitiuh. FoiBth Edition, ReviKd. 



TYPEWRITINQ 

Hm E. DATt*. Domy Svo, ■ 

— OKI. By Mes. Suth Cuiwh. „, , — .^ 

MIKUAL. Can bi mid witli any macliise. Slilti 



IHK JPHtOa CT PIBT. By Amn « E. DAvt*. Dt_^ -,., 



RnUK>S 

On caidt, 48 eumpto, UdoIbcip muu «- 

In oblonK nole-boidE, to itudinc by the tide o( ttie machlae . . , . i/t 

la not e-book twm, In oovst . . J(- 

pmUM'S BSXOISBB UD TESTS Dl TXFSWBinKL Foolscap lolio. Quula 

cloth. Third EdUton. revised 4^ 

HOW TO BACH TIPEWBITIIia. By lUn Picuie, B.A. (Load.). Ciown ito, 

cloth .... . ■•* S- 

PKlOmUL OODBBB IH TOUCH TIFKWIUTlNa. By C. E. Suiu. English 

Edition, revised and enlarn ed. Siu H In. by 11 in. . . . ■ V% 

PUOHOIL TOnPH n fPEWIUTIBO CHJUtT. Siie uln. by 4oin. . Hal ■/• 

BEWBOiai TIPEWBnmiUUniU. Poc Nos. ^ ud 7. » and n. With E>er- 

c JBg and tliustr alions. Ninth Edition. Large post 4Io . . . Hct l/S 
1SB UXDEBWOOD TTPEWBQGB lUiniAL. By A. J. SyLTBTU. Large poit 

BAB-LOOK nPKWklSB MAKUAL (Gtonp Sntam ot Toodi ^painltinc). By 

H. Ei MnlDO E. Large post 4to Hat V- 

BOIAL tOamtt or ASn TtFUWaaaa tests. By a. E. Uurtoh. Elem., 

InUr.. and Advanced. Each in foolscap toUo Hat V- 

'BIIIHa AID KAHUAL OF OFFIOB FBOCKDUBB. Br A. E. 

a. by 9l In., doth B/e 

, C*'nWTHIglI. By Mu. SHm Clouqh. In luie poit ito Hal S/- 

DnmOHABI OF TnCWSmHO. By H. ETHEBioai. In demy iTvo. cloUi, hiUy 

iUosliated , . Hel 7/B 

HUB SFEB) IH TXPEWUnHO. By A. M. Kunnnv and F. Jaiutt. In demv 

,to,7im.. . . . . lat 4« 

MBGHAnCAL DBTIOBS OF THE TEFEWRRKS. By R. T. Nicbolwh, U.A. 

UrgepoeHto Hal W- 

PERIODICALS 

PIIIUI>SIOUBHAL. Sab«Tiptlon,irtiichniBybegtnatanytlnie,lT/4pecaninuD, 

™t free. (Eslab. i8 <3l. j. pp Weekly 3d, by poat IH. 

nrUHV BBOBIHAHS WEEKIT. (SMab. iSoi.) . Weekly N. by poM tU. 

BB (HtOAHIUTION AKD HAXAaEHEVT. Uocthly. l/B net. by poat 

Annnal Subscription H^ It/- 

I'l CompitU Ctmmtrciat tni SMoriluiid CaialBfim EDHteuiuif mu. parikulmt 4 
IMm ami aUur mfwrteiU wotkt mil In mil pan }ta m apfliriHm. 
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